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A BACHELOR GENERAL 
CuHar_es D. STEWART 


wn Elm Grove Cemetery, on the outskirts of the village of 

St. Marys, in western Ohio, is a tombstone which bears on 
its base the inscription, A. WILLICH. And above, in 
smaller letters, is the following remarkable record: 


Born Novbr 19, 1810 
In Braunsberg Prussia 
Died Jan 22, 1878 
At St Marys Ohio. 


Com’dg Army of the 
Revolution in Germany 1848 
Private 9 Reg. O. V. S. 
April 25, 1861 
Col 82 Regt Ind Vol Inf 
Aug 25, 1861 
Brig Gen U. S. Vol 
July 17, 1862 
Brt Maj Gen U. S. Vol 
Octbr 21, 1865 


It is probably not necessary to explain that “Com’dg” 
stands for “Commanding,” and that “Brt” is the stone- 
cutter’s shorthand for “Brevet”; but it does seem desirable 
to say that “O.V.S.” means “Ohio Volunteer Soldiers,” and 
that “Ind Vol Inf” has reference to the Thirty-second Regi- 
ment of Indiana Volunteer Infantry. 

This is the Colonel Willich whom General Lew Wallace 
gratefully acknowledges as having saved his brigade when 
it was cut off and surrounded at Shiloh. “Fortunately,” he 
says, “before the enemy could avail themselves of their ad- 
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vantage by the necessary change of front, some fresh troops 
rushed against them and once more drove them back. For 
this favor my acknowledgments are especially due Col. 
August Willich and his famous regiment.” It is the same 
Colonel Willich whom General Sherman speaks of in his 
memoirs as commanding the “splendid regiment” which was 
in the thickest of the fighting at Shiloh, and which faced for 
twenty minutes the “severest musketry fire I ever heard.” 
It is the same Colonel Willich to whose well-trained regi- 
ment General Buell paid the signal honor of making it the 
subject of General Orders No. 23, congratulatory, saying 
therein: “The General tenders his thanks to the officers and 
soldiers of the regiment for their gallant and efficient con- 
duct on this occasion. He commends it as a study and 
example to all other troops under his command, and enjoins 
them to emulate the discipline and instruction which insure 
such results.” It is the same General Willich whom Major- 
General Thomas, the Rock of Chickamauga, gave due credit 
to in the following citation: “Brig. Gen. Willich, for gallan- 
try and efficiency in the battle of Chickamauga, where he 
most nobly sustained his reputation as a soldier.” And 
General McCook, holding the same opinion joined with 
General Richard W. Johnson in recommending his further 
promotion. It is the same Captain Willich, we might add, 
whom the king of Prussia would have had shot, along with 
other revolutionary leaders, if he had not succeeded in escap- 
ing to Switzerland and France, and finally to England. 
For Willich, undaunted by any odds, led a forlorn hope 
against the king’s troops, and tried to make a republic out 
of Germany. 

It is, in short, the same General Willich whom the Amer- 
ican public knows nothing whatever about. And whom, in 
truth, they have had little means of learning about. For 
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while these facts of battle and these good opinions of brother 
officers are duly set down in the government’s official records 
of the war, they lie scattered and buried there in many a for- 
bidding volume. Excepting the sentence from Sherman’s 
memoirs, none of this is to be found in popular sources of 
reading and reference. And possibly the reason for this is 
to be found in the fact that Willich was so thoroughly a dem- 
ocrat and so simply a soldier, quite removed from the life 
of an after-war politician or a city celebrity. The life of a 
soldier had made a bachelor of him—wifeless, childless, and 
alone. He'more than once confessed to pretty school teach- 
ers of the village that when he was a young man he had seen 
many beautiful girls to whom his heart inclined, but some- 
how his way of life did not allow a romance to come to fru- 
ition. War and revolution had separated and estranged 
him from his elder brother and the rest of his family; and 
finally it bereft him of his native country and made him a 
fugitive. Having come to America in middle age, an old 
man in a new country, he had hardly made a permanent 
place for himself when a war came along in the name of 
freedom, and he promptly plunged into it. When the Civil 
War was over, and there was no more fighting to be done, 
he had amply won his title to citizenship; but he belonged 
to America as a whole and not to any particular part of it— 
rather a wide field of choice. He left Cincinnati and settled 
in St. Marys on the Miami Canal for no reason in the world 
but that he had one true friend there, a one-armed veteran 
who loved him as a brother. Here General Willich culti- 
vated the simple virtues of a citizen. He loved Shakespeare, 
and could cheer his soul with the songs of Schubert; and in 
a cultured and prosperous community it was not long till 
every door was open to him and every school-child hailed 
him as a friend. 
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And here he was finally laid to rest in a well-earned grave 
in the country of his choice. His tombstone, which can 
hardly be called a monument, consisting of three blocks of 
gray granite built up on an ordinary base, was erected out 
of his own funds, left over from his pension of sixty-five 
dollars a month. Those neighbors of his knew better than 
to have the full name, A. von Willich, cut on the base of the 
tombstone. They were well aware that he had put aside all 
such undemocratic distinctions and wanted nothing to do 
with the von. But as he was of noble family, born to the 
rights and privileges of the Junkertuwm or squirearchy, they 
could not forbear putting his family coat-of-arms as an orna- 
ment at the top—a thing he would never have consented to. 
It was copied from the engraved depiction on a letter which 
came, in connection with his death, from the elder brother in 
Germany. 

General Willich could put courage into his troops with 
more scientific certainty, and win a victory with more per- 
sonal art, than any leader I have ever heard of. In every 
battle he touched, so to speak, there was some incident which 
stood out strikingly and which served to depict his character 
as truly as if Shakespeare had devised it for the purpose. 
It is therefore with a view to letting the reader note the style 
and fashion of the man for himself, rather than to merely 
talk about war, that I submit here a few sample battles. 

On the first day of the battle of Shiloh, Grant’s army was 
badly cut up and almost crowded into the river. Sherman’s 
division especially was seriously broken and demoralized. 
Buell’s army, not far away, hurried to the rescue; and 
detachments of his troops kept arriving on river steamboats 
that night and the next morning. The condition of affairs 
at the landing, as seen by Buell’s officers, is stated in its grim 
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facts in their official reports. Says Brigadier-General Crit- 
tenden: 


We had great difficulty ini landing our troops. The bank of the 
river at the landing was covered with from 6,000 to 10,000 entirely 
demoralized soldiery. I was so disgusted that I asked General Buell 
to permit me to land a regiment and drive them away. I did not wish 
my troops to come in contact with them. We landed, however, forcing 
our way through the mob, and stood to our arms all night on the road, 
half a mile from the landing, at the place designated by General Buell. 


Says General Alexander McD. McCook: 


At Pittsburg Landing the head of my column had to force its way 
through thousands of panic-stricken and wounded men before it could 
engage the enemy. 


Major-General Buell, in his own report writes: 


The groups increased in size and frequency, until, as we approached 
the Landing, they amounted to whole companies, and almost regiments, 
and at the Landing the banks swarmed with a confused mass of men 
of various regiments. The number could not have been less than 4,000 
or 5,000, and later in the day it became much greater. . . . The throng 
of disorganized and demoralized troops increased continually by fresh 
fugitives from the battle, which steadily grew nearer the Landing, and 
with these were mingled great numbers of teams, all striving to get as 
near as possible to the river. With few exceptions all efforts to form 
the troops and move them forward to the fight utterly failed. 


And Brigadier-General Rousseau says: 


Within a quarter‘of a mile of the Landing, and directly on the way 
to our position on the field, lay hundreds of dead men, mostly our own, 
whose mangled bodies and distorted features presented a horrible sight. 
Numerous dead horses and our partially sacked camps gave evidence 
of the havoc, and, which was far worse, of the reverses and disasters 
of the day before . .. and it was thereby rendered apparent to the 
most ignorant soldier that the army had been driven in by the enemy 
till within a few hundred yards of the river and that the work before 
us was by no means easy. 


Among the detachments that arrived on the forenoon of 
the second day was the Thirty-second Regiment of Indiana 
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Volunteer Infantry, a crack regiment singularly responsive 
to the influence and example of one man. Having arrived 
without the brigade to which it belonged, and being there- 
fore isolated and alone, it was wholly under the command 
of its colonel, A. Willich, who led it through the mob at the 
landing and took it at once to that part of the battlefield 
where he heard the heaviest firing. Here the regiment was 
placed behind the second line of battle of McCook’s division 
and left free to answer the call for help wherever the battle 
might go worst. It was a battle unit from which more than 
ordinary fighting was expected. Flaunting from its regi- 
mental colors as it marched to its place were the words 
“Rowlett’s Station”; and by this mark all men knew it to 
be the regiment which General Buell had referred to in his 
General Orders No. 23. As this was the action in which it 
had done such remarkable work and called forth the congrat- 
ulatory general orders, Buell had commanded that its colors 
be inscribed with these meaningful words. And here was 
the reason that General Lew Wallace, in reporting how it 
came to the rescue of his brigade, referred to it as a regiment 
that was already “famous.” 

A growing sound of conflict out in front had not con- 
tinued long when word came of an emergency on the battle 
line. The Thirty-second Indiana was needed to make a 
charge. Owing to the advance of McCook’s division beyond 
the line of the division which supported it on the left, a gap 
had occurred in the army’s fighting front. Beauregard, the 
Confederate commander, noting this weakness, and seeing 
before him the very doorway of victory, was massing an 
attack with the idea of breaking through. If the advantage 
were promptly taken, the left flank of McCook’s division 
would be turned and the Union army would be split. The 
work of defense would fall upon Rousseau’s brigade, which 
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would need to swing back and close the gap—and just at 
that identical moment Rousseau’s brigade ran out of ammu- 
nition! 

When Willich and his men received the order to charge, 
they ran through a wood, filed through Kirk’s brigade on 
the second line of battle, and thus came to the gap in the 
battle line whence they were to emerge. Here they came 
to a halt, took their formation of “double column on the 
center” and proceeded out between the two armies, straight 
toward the enemy. They did not run nor yell but simply 
went out with swinging step against the firing—left, right; 
left, right; left, right. 

When they were nearing the point where they would go 
into action and use the bayonet, the Confederate firing line 
began to waver; and then, as these marching soldiers came 
straight on in the face of their fire, they turned and retreated 
without stopping to receive the charge. 

The Thirty-second now changed formation, deploying 
in line of battle in order to give them the benefit of all the 
rifles. And when this part of their program had been 
observed, they again took the formation of double column 
on the center and went ahead to make another charge. And 
when the enemy firing line made another retreat, the Thirty- 
second deployed as before and again gave them the benefit 
of all the rifles. 

While the invading regiment was making these advances, 
the Confederate forces, in spite of these partial retreats, 
were contesting the ground. Beauregard could be seen 
rallying his men in person at this part of the field. The 
firing became terrific. 

Willich had been ordered so rapidly to the scene of action 
that his regimental surgeon could not follow. To make the 
matter worse, the ambulances had been left behind at Savan- 
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nah; and this obliged Willich to weaken his command by 
having the wounded carried to the rear by their comrades. 
The killed and wounded of the regiment on that day were 
ninety-six. 

In the course of one of these advances, Willich noted 
that his men were becoming excited. Then ensued a scene 
unheard of in the history of battle. The men were seen to 
cease firing, dress ranks and come to attention; and with the 
bullets whistling and the battle raging around them, he put 
them through the manual of arms. He had noted that they 
were firing hastily and at too great elevation; hence the neces- 
sity of getting them back to fighting form with a course of 
drill. When he saw that they had themselves in hand, re- 
sponding sharply and precisely to command, he ordered 
them back to work again. 

Charles Carleton Coffin, who arrived on the scene just 
as the battle was over and began taking first-hand impres- 
sions, tells in his Days and Nights on the Battlefield, how 
Willich drilled them in the thick of the fight “ordering, 
supporting and presenting arms” until they became cool and 
firm; whereupon they went ahead and forced the rebels to 
give up McClernand’s camp. Willich, in his official report, 
does not dilate upon his policy of battlefield drill except to 
say that after a little exercise in the manual of arms they 
“then reopened deliberate and effective fire.” 

While the Thirty-second Indiana undertook this charge 
alone, it was presently followed by Stambaugh’s regiment, 
which supported it on the left. In the meantime the gap 
had been healed and there was a victorious advance all along 
the battle line. Willich’s men, having followed the retreat 
about a mile, became so exhausted that they had to stop for 
rest; and now, being entirely separated from the brigade to 
which his regiment belonged, and not being able to ascer- 
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tain its whereabouts, he bivouacked his men in an open field 
and found the brigade the following morning. 

We next hear of Willich when, as an exchanged prisoner, 
who had been four months inside the Confederate lines, he 
was called to the White House for an interview with Presi- 
dent Lincoln. At Murfreesborough, December 31, 1862, 
Willich’s horse was shot under him and he fell into the hands 
of the enemy. This occurred at the very beginning of the 
action while he was hurrying from division headquarters to 
take charge of his brigade. He had not had opportunity to 
give a command. Under date of May 8, 1863, Lincoln 
writes to Major-General Hooker to tell him what he had 
just learned from Brigadier-General Willich about affairs 
inside of Richmond and around City Point. After this talk 
with the president, Willich returned to his command in the 
Army of the Cumberland. 

He took a leading part in the action at Liberty Gap, 
himself choosing the ground where his men were to be 
stationed and deciding upon the plan of battle, much to the 
satisfaction of General R. W. Johnson who reported it as 
an “admirable disposition.” Liberty Gap saw some des- 
perate fighting, though it was among the minor actions of 
the war. In connection with this fight, Willich makes some 
interesting comment upon the American soldier. He says: 


The highest ambition of a commander must be satisfied by being 
associated with such men, who, through patriotism and a love for the 
free institutions of their country, have attained a degree of efficiency 
which professional soldiers very seldom, if ever, reach. Instances—as 
when a man wounded in two places returns to the front after having 
his wounds dressed, and another, standing, without a wound, behind a 
tree, near two of his dead comrades, and keeping his position till he 
can get some cartridges and open fire again—are anything but un- 
common. 


At the battle of Chickamauga, Willich’s brigade was a 
part of Thomas’ corps, to which it had been sent as reinforce- 
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ment in the first day’s fighting. The disastrous rebel onset 
on the afternoon of the second day, arose like a thunder- 
storm in a yellowish cloud of dust in the woods visible from 
the Federal center. And when the storm had passed, it had 
wiped away the right wing and much of the center of the 
Army of the Cumberland. To add to the humiliation of 
this dispersal of armed troops, the charge had carried before 
it two of the three corps commanders, as well as the comman- 
der-in-chief, and left them in the midst of a panic-stricken 
rout, without a soldier who would stop and listen to them. 
Rosecrans, thinking his whole army had been beaten, went 
back to Chattanooga, about twelve miles distant, to await 
reports. 

But the commander-in-chief was mistaken. Everything 
had been carried away except the left wing under Thomas. 
And now the Confederates, exultant with victory, turned 
their whole attention to that left wing, only to discover that 
while they had beaten the army as a whole, they could not 
defeat that part of it! All afternoon they threw their forces 
against Thomas, the “Rock of Chickamauga,” only to be 
thrown back with regiments frayed and torn. Thomas threw 
his lines back in the shape of a horseshoe, taking advantage 
of the ground, and was indomitable in defense. At night 
the victorious Confederate army was in a condition to do no 
more fighting. Thomas fell back to Rossville, Willich’s 
brigade forming the rear guard, where he took a new stand 
and waited all day for them to come again. But they did 
not come. 

When the Federal lines broke, part of the fleeing soldiery 
went through the lines of Willich’s brigade, but he got his 
infantry and battery out of the rout, holding it firm, took a 
stand on advantageous ground, and reported to Thomas 
for further orders. 
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How Willich’s troops were fighting through these two 
days may be gathered from a glance at one of his regiments, 
the Eighty-ninth Illinois, of which Major William D. 
Williams writes the report. In the course of the fighting 
on the nineteenth, when the left wing was bearing the brunt 
of the attack, the three right companies of this Illinois regi- 
ment advanced too far in their zeal to capture an enemy gun, 
and being niet with a murderous discharge of grape and 
canister were thrown into confusion. Their colonel ordered 
them to fall back, and managed to hold them there, though 
badly disorganized and upset. 

How they were put back into the fight, and how this 
beginning of confusion and panic was kept from spreading 
to other troops, is explained by Major Williams as follows: 


In the meantime, order was restored on the right. At this point 
Brigadier-General Willich came forward, and, standing in front of the 
regiment, and amid the shower of bullets poured into us, complimented 
the regiment for its impetuous advance, calmed their excitement, in- 
structed them how to advance firing and maintain their alignment with 
the brigade, and by his own inimitable calmness of manner restored 
order and confidence in the regiment, and after dressing them and drill- 
ing them in the manual of arms for a short time, ordered them to 
advance thirty paces to the edge of an open space. They did so in 
good order; lay down and kept the enemy in check for the next two 
hours. 


At Chattanooga it was the Army of the Cumberland 
that made that impetuous, determined charge up the steep 
side of Missionary Ridge—much to the amazement of their 
commander, General Thomas, who had ordered no such 
attack. And equally to the astonishment of General Grant, 
who had not told Thomas to make such use of his army, and 
of Sherman who was expecting the battle to develop accord- 
ing to a different plan. 

Who it was among the subordinate officers that ordered 
or encouraged that advance is a matter which contemporary 
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history treats with appropriate vagueness. ‘That victory was 
an upsetting of the plans of Grant, who had intended to 
have Sherman’s troops advance along the top of the ridge 
and reap the honors of the day. Thomas’ army was simply 
ordered to take the rifle pits at the foot of the ridge, thus 
creating a diversion in favor of Sherman, and not to go 
ahead and win the victory by such an unheard of feat of arms 
as this uphill attack proved to be. 

That the storming of the ridge was a complete success, 
unprecedented in the history of war, made it no less an upset- 
ting of the plans of Grant, and thus a reflection on his 
generalship. And if it had not been a success, somebody 
would have been liable to court-martial. Consequently it is 
said that the forward movement was simply due to the ardor 
of the men. 

What took place among those regiments after they had 
seized the rifle pits is plain enough to anyone who will read 
the official records containing officers’ reports. Whitelaw 
Reid, in his history of Ohio in the war, sums it all up in these 
words: 


In the action on the third day, when Sherman had made his un- 
successful charges and Grant gave his well-known order for the center 
to take the enemy’s works at the foot of the Ridge and stay there, 
Willich’s and Hazen’s brigades were in the front with Sheridan’s and 
other divisions in echelon to the rear. The whole line moved in double- 
quick through woods and fields and carried the works—Willich’s brigade 
going up under the concentrated fire of batteries at a point where two 
roads met. At this point General Willich said that he saw to obey 
General Grant’s order and remain in the works at the foot of the Ridge 
would be the destruction of the centre. To fall back would have been 
the loss of the battle with the sacrifice of Sherman. In this emergency, 
with no time for consultation with the division general, or any other 
commander, he sent three of his aides to different regiments and him- 
self rode to the Eighth Kansas and gave the order to storm the top of 
the Ridge. How brilliantly the order was executed the whole world 
knows. 
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The colors of the Thirty-fifth Illinois Infantry, one of 
Willich’s regiments, reached the top in the hands of its 
eighth color-bearer, seven having been killed or wounded 
on the way up. 

After Chattanooga, Willich went with his brigade to 
east Tennessee when he received permission to undergo a 
surgical operation. Having recovered, he again took over 
his duties, and was in command of his brigade at the begin- 
ning of the Atlanta campaign in May, 1864. He took part 
in the fight at Buzzard’s Roost, and a few days later, at 
Resaca, received a wound which put an end to his activity in 
that campaign. Later he was made commander of the dis- 
trict of Cincinnati, in which capacity he served until his corps 
was ordered to Texas. In October, 1865, up to which time 
he was with his command in Texas, he resigned from the 
army and was made a brevet major-general. 

Willich, who had begun as a private, was an older man 
than Grant, Sherman, Thomas, Meade, Sheridan, McClellan 
or any of the prominent northern leaders. Men in their 
fifties do not usually go through such a war leading the young 
men in their bayonet charges—a sort of fighting which, as 
Rosecrans said, “is often read about but seldom seen.” The 
power that held his men together in the most desperate situ- 
ations was his own soldierly bearing and example. He had 
been put to the trade of arms at the age of twelve, and had 
passed his officer’s examination and become a lieutenant in 
the Prussian artillery at eighteen. At thirty-six, when he 
might have been content with his commission in the Prussian 
army, and proud of his family coat-of-arms and the aristo- 
cratic von before his name, he had thrown it all aside and 
espoused the cause of liberty. He was tall and dignified 
in bearing and had a magnificent head. Under favorable 
circumstances and in more propitious times he might have 
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been the George Washington of Germany. It was such a 
man—though it is but a partial glimpse of him that we get 
in these scenes of battle—who, on April 25, only thirteen 
days after Sumter was fired upon, enlisted as a common 
soldier. 

It was really a major-general who was toeing the line 
with the raw recruits. Doubtless he had packed more actual 
military training into his years between the ages of twelve 
and fifty-one than any of the higher officers he was to come 
into contact with. 'That he should be willing, with his back- 
ground of experience, to shoulder a musket and stand up as 
a mere private in the ranks, was owing to two reasons, one of 
which was that he was a confirmed believer in democracy. 
As for the other, it was only too evident at the beginning 
of the Civil War that the country had an embarrassing 
superabundance of colonels and a great oversupply of brig- 
adier-generals. ven late in the war Lincoln’s correspon- 
dence shows that state delegations in Congress were pushing 
him, in the interest of favorite sons, to find more room for 
generals. Governors specialized in making colonels. As 
the road to appointment was largely political, and as he was 
no politician, Willich took to the ranks. Having himself 
tried to start a republic, he knew that they are founded by 
fighting and maintained by voting; and as the present repub- 
lic needed to be more firmly established, he simply took up 
the tools of his trade. 

The organization in which he enrolled was the Ninth 
Ohio, a regiment made up of Germans who were members 
of the Turner Society. It was not so exclusively German, 
however, but that its colonel bore the name McCook— 
Robert L. McCook of the “fighting McCooks.” Willich, 
proving to be such an apt soldier, was promoted to adjutant 
and then to major. Before long he was training the regi- 
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ment and doing everything of a stern and warlike nature 
while the genial McCook. who was a lawyer, tended to the 
problems of supplies and such office details. In consequence 
of this state of affairs McCook was wont to reply, when 
addressed as “Colonel” by his admiring friends, that he was 
no colonel, but only “clerk to a thousand Dutchmen.” 

This Ninth Ohio had the distinction of making the first 
bayonet charge of the war, at Mill Springs, Kentucky. 

After Willich had taken part with the Ninth Ohio in the 
battle of Rich Mountain, he was called to Indiana to organ- 
ize and train a regiment of which he was commissioned 
colonel by Governor Morton. This regiment, the Thirty- 
second Indiana, soon distinguished itself in a fight of its 
own at Rowlett’s Station, where it repulsed Terry’s regi- 
ment of Texas Rangers, who attacked them with “impetuous 
valor” (Confederate report). This fight was marked by the 
ready discipline with which a single company of the regi- 
ment, forming into a square, could protect itself and those 
behind it against the confident assaults of the “infernal 
yelling” rangers. When the rangers were repulsed, a bat- 
tery that had been supporting them, and two regiments of 
infantry that had only partially taken part in the action, 
withdrew, under the impression that they were fighting 
superior forces. 

In his report to his brigade commander Willich says: 


The noble conduct of some surgeons of the rebels I cannot pass 
with silence, although I am unable to give their names. They dressed 
the wounds of three of our men and sent them back to us in a farmer’s 
wagon. On our part, Lieutenant Mank, of Company A, permitted four 
men of the rebel force to carry off the corpse of Colonel Terry of the 
Texas Rangers, and several wounded men. 


Thus do brave and generous men recognize their own 


kind. 
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This was such wonderful fighting, and such an example 
for raw troops at the very beginning of the war, that General 
Buell called attention to it in his General Order No. 23. The 
inscription on the colors “Rowlett’s Station” marked the 
regiment as one that could not afford to fail. 

When Willich came to this country in 1853, it was in 
the expectation that he might yet be able to make a republic 
out of Germany. He hoped to raise an army here which 
would invade Germany by way of Hamburg. The failure 
of both military campaigns of the revolutionists, in 1848 
and 1849, had not discouraged him. After the first, he and 
his fighters had escaped to Switzerland; and after the second 
Willich went by way of Switzerland and France to Eng- 
land. London now became the meeting place and haven of 
refuge for fugitives who had taken part in the revolution. 
Willich lived here four years, from 1849 to 1853, sorting 
with political philosophers of his own way of thinking and 
helping his countrymen on their way to America. When 
he himself followed, he felt confident that the forces of 
monarchy would see him again, this time with a bigger and 
better army at his back. 

While he was yet in Germany, he had had the foresight 
to learn a trade and thus provide for the mere bread-and- 
butter periods of his career. In 1846, when he handed in 
his resignation from the army, he had difficulty in getting 
it accepted. Finally he addressed a personal letter to the 
king, wording it in such irreverent terms that he was brought 
to trial by court-martial. Being acquitted, and given per- 
mission to resign, he went to work at the place where his 
regiment was stationed, in Wesel, to learn something of the 
carpenter trade. This was a step unheard of in the class 
and station to which he belonged. But he was filled with the 
ardor of freedom and equality. In England he supported 
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himself by manual labor; and when he landed in America, 
he fully expected to earn a living as a carpenter until such 
time as fortune should call upon him to put aside the leather 
apron and appear again at the head of an army. 

While these were his plans, with no alternative in mind, 
they disappeared entirely in the atmosphere of this country. 
Their impracticality and utter hopelessness must soon have 
become apparent to him. America began to absorb him. 
It was only eight years from the time when he stepped 
ashore with such intentions till he was a soldier of the repub- 
lic—only nine till he was a brigadier-general. 

In the meantime, however, he had gone ahead with his 
original plan in mind; and the first practical step was to 
find work in the carpenter line. He soon found it where he 
looked for it—at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. It was probably 
no more than natural that the carpenter-soldier, instead of 
finding employment on some business structures, or assist- 
ing on the framework of some engaging piece of domestic 
architecture, should bend his course in the direction of gov- 
ernment itself and manifest a preference for working on 
ships. He would be in some sort a military carpenter. In 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, therefore, our quondam captain of 
Prussian artillery rolled up his sleeves, and unpacked his 
saws and hammer, his chisels and adze, and other implements 
of peace. 

The country which was adopting him did not allow him 
to stay at such tasks. It was not long until his mathematical 
ability and his scientific attainments made themselves ap- 
parent, and he was given more fit employment under Cap- 
tain Maffitt—later commander of the Confederate warship 
Florida—in the government coast survey at Washington. 
Here, in the year 1858, he made the acquaintance of Judge 
Stallo, of Cincinnati; and in the same year he was called 
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to Cincinnati to take the editorship of the Deutscher Re- 
publikaner, a position which he held until the outbreak of 
the war. 

Upon his return to Cincinnati after the war, he was 
elected county auditor on the Union ticket; and at the con- 
clusion of his two year term, in 1869, he spent a while in 
Cleveland. Being now sixty years of age, without imme- 
diate occupation or family duties to engage him—he was, 
in truth, at another of those puzzling interims in his career— 
he felt a desire to visit again the scenes of his youth. As it 
happened, he arrived in Germany shortly before the Franco- 
Prussian War made its sudden appearance upon the stage 
of this world. The old warrior was so far affected by the 
drums of war, and the whole atmosphere and spirit of going 
to war, that his nature could hardly brook the feeling of 
being left behind. He offered his sword to the king of 
Prussia. The offer was taken under advisement and cour- 
teously declined upon the score of his advanced age. 

Nothing daunted by this intimation that the best of life 
was behind him, he turned his mind promptly to the study 
of philosophy, and attended lectures with the younger men 
at the University of Berlin. In this connection it becomes 
interesting to recall that Willich had been raised by the 
famous theologian and philosopher, Friedrich Schleier- 
macher—he who translated Plato into German and whose 
own works constitute a landmark in the history of theology. 
Willich’s father, riding master of a regiment of hussars, 
having died when the boy was three years old, he and his 
elder brother were taken into the family of Schleiermacher, 
whose wife was a relative of the Willichs. It was the theo- 
logian and philosopher who gave Willich his early education, 
and started him on a military career by sending him at 
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twelve years of age to the cadet school at Potsdam, and 
three years later to the military college at Berlin. 

Upon his return to Ohio, after this final glimpse of 
childhood scenes and an unsatisfactory meeting with his 
aristocratic and staunchly imperialistic brother, Willich was 
invited by his friend, Major Charles Hipp, to become a res- 
ident of St. Marys. For a brevet major-general retired 
upon a pension of only sixty-five dollars a month, this life 
in a village was not without its advantages, especially when 
the village contained his friend, the one-armed major. 
The general took to the idea. As bachelors travel light, and 
as a general needs little except his sword and a few books 
and papers, the move was quite easily made; and soon he 
was ensconced in the Dieker House, the commodious, sprawl- 
ing, two-story frame caravansary of old St. Marys, where 
they gave him a corner room with a commanding outlook. 
This proved to be his last camp in life; and it was the begin- 
ning of a most idyllic period in his existence. Once he had un- 
packed his trunk and installed his Shakespeare on a table 
near the kerosene lamp, life began to smile and warm up 
to him. And gradually it took on the nature of a round of 
daily duties, social, intellectual, and neighborly. 

His bosom friend, Major Charles Hipp, was a veteran 
indeed, having served honorably in the Mexican War and 
been acting colonel of the Thirty-seventh Ohio, which he 
organized. He had lost an arm in the service and was himself 
well fitted to be the distinctive military figure of the village, 
attired as he was in the black cloak which served to dis- 
guise the missing arm, and a black felt hat of military aspect. 
The general, not so distinctively attired, but straight of 
figure and commanding, suffered continual inconvenience 
from the effects of the bullet which hit him at Resaca, pass- 
ing through his upper right arm and coming out at his back. 
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It left that arm almost devoid of feeling, very little alive to 
the sense of touch, while at the same time it did not inter- 
fere with its mere motion and mechanical use. These two, 
warm friends and brothers in arms, were interesting figures 
of the village, the major complaining on damp and rheu- 
matic days of a strange feeling and sometimes a pain in 
the arm which he had lost, while the general would often 
be even more troubled and inconvenienced by the lack of 
feeling in the arm which he had not lost. 

The general’s neighborly duties, now that his life had 
finally taken on a settled and domestic aspect, consisted in 
frequent informal calls upon the families that had adopted 
him—and almost daily and fully expected looking-in upon 
the part of the general to see how everybody was getting 
along. Society in St. Marys, while wholly American in its 
spirit, was interwoven with German families of a class that 
brought to it a fine touch of literary and musical culture; and 
with these families, General Willich fitted in as happily as if 
his whole adventurous career had had in mind some such 
final homecoming. In lieu of children of his own he had 
all these fine young folk to take an interest in; and as they 
deferred to him in the deeper wisdom of life, he accepted a 
sort of leadership in things of the mind and spirit. 

His one great hobby was Shakespeare. He accordingly 
organized among the school teachers of the village and the 
grown-up daughters of his friends and neighbors, the live 
and long-remembered Shakespeare Club. The visitor to St. 
Marys today will find that the public library, housed in the 
community building in a little park, is a social undertaking 
of the Shakespeare Club, now more than thirty years in ex- 
istence. While this is not the original club, it was the in- 
evitable result of the seed which General Willich had sown 
in that community. This present club has one feature which 
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strongly marks it as being the descendant of his own; and 
that is that each character in the play that is being read is 
represented by a particular member of the club. To carry 
out this live plan, Willich used to send away and get acting 
copies in sufficient number to supply the members of the 
club; and as he had seen Charlotte Cushman whose acting 
he much admired, and the better English and American 
companies, he was quite well versed in the best conceptions 
of the parts. The few remaining acquaintances who had 
intimate knowledge of Willich’s affairs say that it was 
providential that a man of his small income and open-handed 
nature finally settled in a place like St. Marys instead of 
one like Cincinnati. The woman who attended to his wash- 
ing and mended his clothes used to complain frequently 
about his being so free with his belongings and thinking 
so little of himself. “I sew and sew and patch and patch 
his shirts and his underclothes, and I can hardly keep the 
General together.” 

But the Shakespeare Club was, as a Shakespeare Club 
should be, a live and social affair not overburdened with 
study and deep learning; and he saw to it that its mem- 
bers had a sufficient number of purely recreational affairs. 
On a fine day in summer his girls, under the leadership of 
their general, would betake themselves to the green woods 
for a picnic or a stroll; and if it was winter, they would go 
in hacks over to New Bremen for a gay oyster supper. One 
of these favored daughters of the community, Miss Louise 
Bieber, who was a school teacher at the time of his death 
and is now a member of the active Shakespeare Club pre- 
serves some lively recollections of these cultural gatherings 
and their incidental social affairs. “In those days,” she ex- 
plained to me, “we did not have movies and such things to 
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go to; and so we just had to make our own means of enter- 
tainment.” 

As Willich had professional knowledge of how a soldier 
should stand and carry his body in walking, he could not 
help having a feeling of like responsibility toward the young 
ladies of his club and taking a certain pride in their carriage 
and deportment. If his practiced eye saw indications of 
lax and unhealthful postures, he would explain to them, 
from the military standpoint, just how the thing should be 
done. They thus received education from him in more ways 
than one. 

But this attention to the young ladies did not mean that 
the boys were being neglected. The general, as a man who 
could handle a gun as well as a sword, had willing scholars 
among the sons of these same families. Mr. Albert Herzing, 
then a boy of fifteen and now a well-known woolen manu- 
facturer of Ohio, was allowed to accompany General Willich 
when he followed his favorite sport of quail hunting. At 
such times it was not unusual for the fortunate quail to 
make their escape while the general, owing to the lack of 
feeling in his fingers, would unknowingly be pulling on the 
guard instead of the trigger of his gun. “Zum Teufel— 
noch einmal,” he would exclaim in explosive German as the 
quail flew away and he realized that the feelingless arm 
and hand had again played him false. 

While he could use the arm and hand perfectly well so 
far as mere mechanical operation was concerned, they failed 
him in those operations where feeling was necessary. Thus he 
could not use a pen with his right hand, the formation of 
the letters being largely a matter of feeling; and he had 
consequently learned to write with his left. But he never 
learned to be a left-handed shot. It seems that this is a 
more difficult change to make. 
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The wound had also deprived him, to a large extent, 
of the sense of smell and taste; and this was the source of 
another inconvenience in life. To get any satisfaction in 
eating—as upon occasions when he was partaking of an 
apple or a piece of cake—a liberal sprinkling of salt was 
necessary to give it savor; and the salt was not always at 
hand. For this reason he had Miss Bieber make him a little 
sack in which to carry a private supply of salt. And in 
order to have it within easy reach and yet not conspicuous 
in use, he would suspend it under the front of his coat. I 
have before me a letter in which he thanks her for making 
the neat little salt sack, and apologizes for his penmanship 
by reminding her that he has to write with his left hand. 
When the general died, she was given the book of Schubert’s 
songs out of which she used to play for him while he sang. 

Because of his long residence in England and his passion 
for Shakespeare, he had a very good command of English, 
a fact which shows itself in his official reports during the 
war. These reports are quite different and unusual in the 
fact that he does not hesitate to include in them criticism 
of governmental policy when he sees the bad effects as a 
practical soldier. For instance he protests twice—once after 
Chickamauga and again after Missionary Ridge—over the 
folly of letting veteran regiments dwindle and grow small 
while the army is replenished by means of new regiments 
made up of new officers and raw recruits. If the new re- 
cruits were put into old regiments among veteran fighters 
and experienced officers, they would be in the true school 
of war and soon become veterans themselves. Sherman, 
summing up the lessons of the war in his memoirs, spoke 
of the wrong use of raw recruits as among the great mis- 
takes. This was vears afterwards but Willich kept saying 
it at the time. 
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Among the interesting paragraphs of Willich’s reports 
is one on the action at Liberty Gap which speaks a whole 
volume of good military philosophy. He is speaking from 
the standpoint of the regimental commanders of his bri- 
gade: 


In their efforts they were well supported by their officers and men, 
who, far above the mere martial courage which rushed headlong at the 
foe, maneuvered under the heaviest fire as if on the parade ground, 
obeyed and executed every order without regard to danger, and so kept 
up a unity of action and order which alone can make courage success- 


ful. 


This should make good reading for those who think 
that a republic can raise an army of a million freemen over 
night and, by some special favor of Providence, have them 
go on to victory, instead of down to death and defeat. And 
as a background for the reading of this paragraph, one 
might consider the charge of the Thirty-second Indiana 
after it had marched to battle through the armed mob at 
the landing. 
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HEN Folliet and Marquette in 1673 set out to discover 

and explore the Mississippi River, they stopped on 
the way at the village of the Mascouten. Marquette writes 
that he “was greatly Consoled at seeing a handsome Cross 
erected in the middle of the village, and adorned with many 
white skins, red Belts, and bows and arrows, which these 
good people had offered to the great Manitou (This is the 
name which they give to God). They did this to thank 
him for having had pity On Them during The winter, by 
giving Them an abundance of game When they Most 
dreaded famine.’”* 

W. J. Hoffman in his elaborate account of “The Mide- 
wiwin or ‘Grand Medicine Society’ of the Ojibway” quotes 
the above statement of Marquette and comments on it as 
follows: 


Marquette was without doubt ignorant of the fact that the cross is 
the sacred post, and the symbol of the fourth degree of the Mide-wiwin, 
as will be fully explained in connection with that grade of the Society. 
The erroneous corfclusion that the cross was erected as an evidence of 
the adoption of Christianity, and possibly as a compliment to the visitor, 
was a natural one on the part of the priest, . . .° 


It is not to be denied that a cruciform figure was some- 
times used by the primitive Indians, especially the Ojibwa, 
in some of their ceremonies. It was their ocular representa- 


1R. G. Thwaites, The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents (Cleveland, 
1895-01), lix, 103. 
* Bureau of Ethnology, Seventh Annual Report (1885-86), 155. 
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tion of the highly venerated four cardinal points which, 
when visualized, would take the form of a Greek cross. But 
as the four cardinal points lie on a horizontal plane, their 
symbolic representation by the primitive Indians was prob- 
ably also one of horizontal and not vertical dimensions. 
The Jesuit Relations (by far the best and most ample au- 
thority on the customs of the early Indians) do not once 
allude to a vertical cross erected by red men, although such 
a phenomenon would certainly have evoked their keen in- 
terest. It is therefore probable that the erection of vertical 
Greek crosses by the Ojibwa shamans was due to seeing the 
vertical crosses erected by the missionaries. 

As to the particular cross mentioned by Marquette, it 
was not the missionary, but Mr. Hoffman who revealed ig- 
norance, for there is abundant proof that the cross in ques- 
tion had nothing to do with an Indian secret society, but was 
erected in honor of the Christian God. The history of this 
cross is a matter of definite record. With other monumental 
crosses it constitutes one of the most picturesque character- 
istics of the work of the early missionaries. It was their 
valiant way of declaring that they took spiritual possession 
of those infidel lands in the name of Jesus Christ. 

It was Father Claude Allouez, the first missionary in 
southern Wisconsin, who erected this cross. In August, 
1672, he visited the Mascouten, and his presentation of the 
new faith was met with great interest. ‘The Indians erected 
a bark chapel for him, and on August 18 he erected a cross, 
twenty-two feet high, in front of it. Speaking of this cross, 
he says: “They [the Indians] knelt, they adored The cross 
and prayed to God.’* “At night ... they had hung on 
The cross clusters of indian corn, girdles, and red garters.” 


Jesuit Relations, \wiii, 25. 


‘ Thid., 27. 
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The Miami had a village immediately adjoining the Mas- 
couten, and they, too, were greatly impressed with the pos- 
sible potency of this mystic symbol so new to them. Feeling 
assured that it must be great “medicine,” they began to 
quarrel with the Mascouten for its possession. This “holy 
contention,” as Allouez calls it, gave him great joy. To sat- 
isfy both tribes he therefore erected another cross of the same 
size in the Miami village, whereupon the Indians adorned 
it with white skins.” The next May, only a month before 
Marquette found the cross, Allouez was gratified to find his 
two crosses still standing.° 

In order to remove any lingering doubt as to whether 
this was a Christian or an Indian symbol, the following 
passage is added from Allouez’ account of his visit to the 
Mascouten in 1674: 


The Machkoutens always cherish a great respect for the cross which 
is planted among them. The arm of this cross having been broken and 
thrown down in a heavy gale of wind, they removed it, and housed it 
very carefully, to return it to me. The Miamis hold their cross in no 
less respect. A young frenchman who was trading with them, getting 
into a passion, drew his sword to avenge himself for a theft com- 
mitted upon his goods. The Miami Captain, to appease him, showed 
him the cross, which is planted at the end of his cabin, and said to him: 
“Behold the tree of the black Gown! He teaches us to pray and not 
to lose our temper.’”* 


The erection of these crosses was not always received 
with favor. On September 27, 1672, Father Allouez planted 
a great cross between the Winnebago village of Mogachutes 
at Red Banks and the Potawatomi village of Ouassatinoung 
at Point Sable, about eight miles northeast of the city of 
Green Bay.* A few weeks later when he again visited this 


5 Thid. 

* Tbid., 57. 

* Tbid., lix, 221, 223. 

* Tbid., viii, 39. For a description and map of this locality, see Arthur C. 
Neville in Wisconsin Historical Society Proceedings, 1905, 146, 150-156. 
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mission, he was delighted to see this cross “from afar.” ‘The 
following winter, however, it came to grief. Father André, 
who was then in charge of this mission, relates that a group 
of young Potawatomi warriors were preparing to go to 
war against the Sioux. 


. they had held several feasts in honor of the devil, and had 
used the wood of the cross to kindle their fires. But these impious men, 
to the number of two hundred and forty, had not even enough courage 
to attack the enemies whom they had gone to seek; and they came back 
as fugitives, without daring to look at a single one. On their return, I 
paid them a compliment that was not very agreeable to them. “‘It is all 
over,” I said; ‘there are no more Nadouessis; you have killed them all, 
so great was the courage with which the devil inspired you, as a reward 
for your feasts and for the wood of the cross that you burned.”® 


Later the Potawatomi came to the chapel of St. Francis 
Xavier to “ask pardon from God” for having burned the 
cross.*° 

The erection of a cross among the Outagami was 
followed by still more stirring events. When Allouez in 1671 
planted a large cross in their village of Ouestatinong this 
new symbol was received with great respect.’ A party of 
warriors were preparing for an expedition against the Sioux, 
and with the missionary’s approval they even painted the 
cross on their shields. Confident in their power of this new 
“medicine” they set out on their long journey, surprised a 
village of Sioux and came back victorious. Thereafter every- 
one wanted to be a “soldier of the Cross,” and there was 
much painting of crosses on shields. Exultantly a large 
party the next year took the warpath, but this time the 
Sioux were not taken unawares, and the Outagami braves 
were defeated. Greatly mortified the survivors returned, 
blaming their bad luck to the strange device on their shields. 


* Jesuit Relations, \viii, 285. 
* Tbid., 267. 
4 Tbid., liv, 145. 
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The more dependable ancient signs were restored to the 
shields, and the big cross of the “black gown” was pulled 
down and destroyed. Allouez was persistent, however, and 
in 1675 he erected another cross in the village.** These in- 
cidents show that these four tribes did not then recognize 
the cross as one of their own religious symbols. It was 
foreign to them. The first cross known to have been erected 
in the West was erected at the Sault on June 14, 1671, when 
Simon Francois Sieur de St. Lusson on behalf of the king 
of France took formal possession of all the lands “between 
the Northern and the Western and the South Sea.” This im- 
pressive ceremony, so vividly described by Dr. Louise P. 
Kellogg,’* was held in the heart of the Chippewa country, 
and it is not strange therefore if these tribesmen, noting the 
reverence that the white men paid to this symbol, should 
later incorporate it in the hodgepodge of their ceremonial of 
the Mide-wiwin secret society of which they were the chief 
patrons. A similar adoption of the cross into one of the 
totem signs of the-Menominee was made by one of their 
chiefs who was healed by a missionary (probably André) 
who prayed for him, crucifix in hand.** 

During the ten years that followed, dozens of these 
crosses were erected all around the Greak Lakes, constantly 
reminding the Indians of the new faith that the missionaries 
were preaching. Some of these crosses were very large and 
could be seen for miles, as for instance, the cross that Allouez 
erected May 3, 1677, in the village of the Kaskaskia (near 
the present village of Utica in La Salle County, Illinois). 
This was more than thirty-seven feet high. “The . . . people 


 Tbid., lx, 199. 

"The French Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest (Madison, 1925), 
chap. ix. 

% Wisconsin Historical Collections, xvii, 248. 
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Earnestly entreated me,” says Allouez, “to plant it there 
so firmly that it might never be in danger of falling.’ 

As these crosses were meant to remind the Indian of the 
new faith, they were frequently placed far away from the 
villages in such places where the Indian on his travels would 
see them and “be moved to pray to God.” Allouez mentions 
that on his journey in 1677 from the Sturgeon Bay portage 
to the south end of Lake -Michigan, he erected such a cross 
on the bank of a river where there was no village, but where 
he heard that “a number of savages . . . resort there for 
Hunting—some by Canoe on the lake and others on foot 
through the woods—’’'® The context shows that the stream 
was the Manitowoc River where the cross was still standing 
twenty-one years later.’ So impressed were the Indians of 
this vicinity with this mystic symbol that the village which 
they later built near it was named Manitowoc, i.e., “People 
of the Manito.”** 

Some years previously Allouez had erected a similar 
witness of his faith a few miles southeast of Ouestatinong, 
the village of the Outagami. This was not the same as the 
cross which he had erected in the village, for he says: ‘The 
24th [of November, 1672] I returned, [i.e., left the Outa- 
gami] and adored The holy cross that we found on our 
Road, on issuing from the woods.”"® 

These indefatigable early missionaries eventually made 
hundreds of proselytes, and it is probable that many of them 
continued to be Christians, at least nominally. The religious 
views of the primitive Indians were of such a crude and 


% Jesuit Relations, lx, 165. Allouez says that the cross was _ thirty-five 
feet high, but as a French foot was 12.789 inches long, this would make it more 
than thirty-seven feet high. 

% Thid., 155. 

“Louise P. Kellogg, “The Voyage of St. Cosme,” in Early Narratives of 
the Northwest (New York, 1917), 345. 

* Kellogg in Wis. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 1909, 226. 

* Jesuit Relations, lwiii, 49. 
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chaotic order that they could have no great attraction for 
one who had gained an understanding of the much more 
superior and systematized Catholic creed. In such cases it 
is probable that these crosses, invested with a divine signi- 
ficance, would be maintained for a long time. The crosses 
erected within the closely built villages would perhaps not 
survive very long, for, whether occupied or deserted, the 
villages would sooner or later be destroyed by the torch of 
a passing war party. But the isolated crosses had a better 
chance to survive, for even a band of heathen marauders 
would hesitate to challenge the wrath of an unknown spirit 
by destroying its totem. 

If this be a reasonable conjecture, it will explain what 
appears to be the one solitary survival of the crosses erected 
by the old missionaries some 250 years ago. This ancient 
monument stood on a small, rocky point of land near the 
extreme north end of the Door County peninsula, on the 
south side of Rowley Bay at its mouth. 

About fifteen years ago I was compiling a history of 
Door County and found it desirable to make a careful in- 
spection of all the old files of the county’s newspapers. The 
Door County Advocate began publication in 1862 and is 
rich in local historic lore. In one of the earliest issues was 
found an item from an old settler by the name of Daniel H. 
Rice to the effect that perhaps he was not the first settler at 
Rowley Bay, as he had thought, for he had discovered an 
old cross near by and some Indians were saying their prayers 
there. Upon inquiry I learned that Mr. Rice was the first 
permanent settler in the northern part of the county on the 
Lake Michigan side, having settled there in 1857, and that he 
was a highly respected man. 

The World War came on and many years followed filled 
with other interests but eventually time was found to inves- 
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tigate the story of the old cross. The late Mrs. Rosalie 
Harris, then in her eighties, a daughter of Daniel Rice, re- 
membered the cross very well and told me that it stood near 
the shore of Lake Michigan on the end of a certain small 
point of land, and that there were a number of stone steps 
below the cross. This point was found without difficulty, 
but no traces of the cross remained. However, after several 
visits and a close search along the shore, the stone steps were 
found at the end of the point well hidden in a jungle of 
balsams and birches. 

This point of land consists of a mass of small rocks, and 
contains three or four acres which have never been cleared. 
At its highest point (where the cross stood) it is seven or 
eight feet above the lake level. It is almond-shaped and is 
connected at the broad base by a low and sandy neck of land, 
behind which is a timbered swamp comprising several hun- 
dred acres. A deep and winding bayou, known as Mink 
River, extends from the head of Rowley Bay almost to 
Ellison Bay on the Green Bay side. Hundreds of acres of 
wild rice flats flank this bayou at different places. 'The Pota- 
watomi village of Washbegahtong was about a mile from the 
point of the cross on the north side of the bayou.*® The 
Indians continued to live here until about 1880. At the west 
end of Rogers Lake, about a mile west of Washbegahtong, 
was another village where an abundance of Indian remains 
has been found. A short mile farther west, at Ellison Bay, 
was a third Potawatomi village. 

The only missionaries known to have labored on the pen- 
insula were Father Claude Allouez and Father Louis André. 
Allouez started the work here in 1670, and was joined in 1671 
by André. After this they divided the field, André minis- 
tering to the Indians along the Green Bay shores, while 


*® The Wisconsin Archeologist, xix, 51. 
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Allouez worked with the tribes farther west and south. Up 
to 1674 the Potawatomi had their villages around the head 
of Green Bay, the principal village being Ouassatinoung, 
just north of Point Sable, where some young Indians had 
destroyed the large cross, so much to the annoyance of 
Father André, as told above. But in the fall of that year 
this village moved in a body “to the extreme end of cape 
Illinois” (ite. the end of the Door peninsula). André fin- 
ished his work at Ouassatinoung”’ and followed his flock to 
their new quarters, where they found exceptionally favorable 
locations, due to the abundance of wild rice and the fishing 
which from time immemorial has been better at the end of 
the peninsula than anywhere else on the Great Lakes. It 
is therefore probable that he erected the cross, perhaps in the 
first summer (1675) that he spent with his neophytes. He 
continued in this field until 1681 when he was transferred. 

Shortly after the villagers of Ouassatinoung had moved 
to the end of the peninsula, the other Indian groups around 
the head of Green Bay—mostly Potawatomi—also moved 
away. This was probably for fear of the Sioux, against 
whom they had made raids, and they now feared reprisals. 
They built villages at Sturgeon Bay, and at a place called 
Me-she-e-gah-ning, four or five miles south of the Sturgeon 
Bay portage on the lake shore. There was also a village on 
Washington Island. These villages were visited by La Salle 
and 'Tonty in 1679 and 1680.” 

As these Potawatomi on Washington Island, on Mink 
River, at the inner end of Sturgeon Bay, and in the village 
a few miles south of the portage would pass close by the 
rocky point at Rowley Bay in visiting each other, Father 


*% Jesuit Relations, lviii, 289. 

™Pierre Margry, Découvertes et Etablissements des Francais l Amérique 
Septentrionale (Paris, 1876), i, 450, 461. The description is annotated by H. R. 
Holand in Peninsula Historical Review, iv, 5-13. Tonty’s narrative is printed in 
Kellogg, Early Narratives, 295. 
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André presumably erected a cross there, just as Father 
Allouez erected a cross at the mouth of Manitowoc River 
because many Indians traveled past that point. 

André writes in April, 1676, that he had “from 4 to 500 
christians on this bay,” and it is probable that the five re- 
maining years of his ministry would see a substantial in- 
crease in that number.** With so many converts there must 
have been many Christian Indians on Mink River who looked 
with veneration on the holy symbol that their departed 
teacher had raised on the rocky point. Among them and their 
descendants there would surely be some who would consider 
it an act of grace to maintain and renew this totem of the 
Almighty God. In this humble wooden cross, but recently 
destroyed, we therefore have one of the oldest Christian 
shrines in all the Great West. The neatly built blackened 
steps, which lead up to it from the beach below, still remain, 
the evidence of white man’s occupancy of the Northwest. 

Perhaps the red man who came here to pray did not have 
any clear conception of the divinity he was worshipping, 
but nonetheless it was to him a sacred symbol of the great 
and unknown God, invested with the dignity of ancient tra- 
ditions, a temple of the Most High, without walls. 

In order to learn what information, if any, the old resi- 
dents of Rowley Bay might have about the old cross, they 
have all been interviewed by persons interested in this inves- 
tigation. The following statements have been received. The 
first was written by Mrs. Rosalie M. Harris in her eighty- 
fourth year and was received from her son, J. E. Harris, 
a member of the Milwaukee Journal staff. 


Milwaukee, Nov. 28, 1928. 
My father, Daniel H. Rice, settled at Rowleys Bay in Door County, 
Wis., in 1857 and I was then thirteen years old. There was one other 


* Jesuit Relations, lx, 201. His letters covering the last five years of his 
ministry in the Green Bay region are lost. 
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settler there, John Smith, a fisherman. He did not live on the point 
where the old cross stood, but south of it where Roger’s saw mill now 
stands. 

The bay was named after Peter Rowley, but he lived about two 
miles south of the bay, at what is now called Appleport. I have a 
vivid recollection of the old cross for I visited the spot many times. In 
the middle background of the bay was a long and narrow point. A small 
harbor was on the south side of it and Mink River was on the north of 
it. On the extreme end of this point, in plain view of all who passed 
along the west shore of Lake Michigan, stood this cross. It was a very 
large cross, so high that we could not reach its cross-arms. One of these 
arms had rotted or broken off at its junction with the upright, so that 
it (the arm) was pointing partly downward. The cross was made of 
two hewn timbers and appeared to have been whitewashed. Below the 
cross were some stone steps. The cross appeared to be very old when 
we first saw it and the few settlers along the shore all used to wonder 
who could have created it. My father said that he once saw Indians 
worshipping at this cross. This part of the point was never settled by 
any fishermen as it was rocky and too exposed for the regular occupa- 
tions of fishermen. Later, however, a couple of fishermen settled 
farther up on the neck of the point. 


Mrs. W. A. Sanderson, another daughter of Daniel Rice, 
was interviewed by her son, Attorney Thomas A. Sander- 
son, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. The sum of the interview 
was that she remembered a cross standing near the shore 
at Rowley Bay, but all details as to location or appearance 
were forgotten. 

Aside from these two ladies, John Anclam of Bailey 
Harbor has the earliest acquaintance with Rowley Bay of 
all white persons now living. He lived there from 1871 
to 1874. Upon request he sent me the following report: 


Baileys Harbor, Wis., Dec. 6, 1928. 

My father, Fred Anclam, settled at Rowleys Bay in 1871. I was 
then nine years old. We lived there for three years. I remember the 
old cross very well, but I cannot recall the exact spot where it stood. 
It was a big cross of heavy timbers and stood close to the shore. It was 
leaning over as if ready to fall and one arm was broken off. I have 
heard that a fisherman once lived on the point where the cross is supposed 
to have stood, but I don’t think he could have been a fisherman as the 
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location is unsuitable for a fisherman. At any rate, this cross was not 
built as a support for a reel, as fishermen never built their reels that 
way. 


The person who has had the longest residence at Rowley 
Bay is J. W. Rogers, the chairman of the town of Liberty 
Grove. His father settled there in 1876. J. W. Rogers was 
then five years old and has lived there ever since. He also, 
until recently, owned the point where the cross is reported 
to have stood. The following statement is from him: 


Rowleys Bay, Nov. 6, 1928. 

I was about five years old when my father settled at Rowleys bay 
in 1876 and I have lived there continuously ever since. I have been 
on the point where the cross stood innumerable times, for it is only a 
few hundred feet from my house and was a part of my property until 
a few years ago. The old cross was gone before my time, but the stone 
steps are still there as told by Mrs. Harris. It is absurd to suppose that 
these stone steps were built by a fisherman or that the reported cross 
above them was support for a fisherman’s reel for no fisherman would 
think of locating on such an exposed spot, exposed as it is to all the 
sweep of Lake Michigan from the east and southeast. The water also 
is shallow at this place so that no fisherman would think of having a 
regular landing place here. Up on the neck of the point were two fish- 
ermen, in sheltered places, one on each side of the point. But the stone 
steps are a quarter of a mile from their locations. 


Owing to the excellent fishing and abundance of wild 
rice at Mink River, the Potawatomi continued to live there 
until quite recent times. These Indians now live in Forest 
County, Wisconsin. Their chief, Simon Kahquedos, was 
born in 1851.** In his youth he lived at Mink River and 
used to hunt and fish all along the shore down to Kewaunee. 
As he speaks good English and has keen interest in history 
and the traditions of his tribe, I determined to interview him 
on the subject of the old cross. This was more than a year 
before the cross had become a subject of public discussion. 


™ Chief Kahquedos died in 1930 and is buried in the Peninsula State Park 
near Ephraim. 
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In order to learn just what he knew about the cross, if any- 
thing, I was careful to put my questions in a guarded way. 
The following was the substance of our conversation: 

“By the way, Chief, have you ever heard of any old 
crosses along the shores of Green Bay or Lake Michigan?” 

“The only cross I have heard of was the one at Rowley 
Bay. I have seen that many times when I was a boy.” 

“At Rowley Bay? Where did it stand?” 

“There is a long point on the south side of Mink River. 
It stood at the end of that point.” 

“Hm, that is a strange place for a cross. Was there a 
village there?” 

“No, there was no village there. But there was a village 
on Mink River and one at Ellison Bay and another near 
Jacksonport. This cross at Rowley Bay was first raised by 
the missionaries hundreds of years ago to make a place of 
prayer for all these Indians. But the principal reason why 
it was raised right on the point was this: There were many 
Indians living along the shore clear down to Milwaukee and 
Chicago. These Indians used to go in their canoes along the 
shore on their trips to Mackinac Island. At that place was 
much drinking and other evil, so the missionaries placed the 
cross on this point so that all the Indians passing up and 
down would be reminded of their Christian duties.” 

With all this testimony coming from several different 
persons who have had no acquaintance or intercourse with 
each other, there can be no doubt about the existence, loca- 
tion, or purpose of the cross. It was a holy shrine for the 
Indians of many villages, readily visible yet raised in an ex- 
clusive spot where the vulgar practices of daily life would 
not lessen respect for it, a lighthouse of faith for all the 
Indians traveling up and down the shore of Lake Michigan. 











JAMES R. DOOLITTLE 


JAMES L. SELLERS 


CHAPTER I 


HIS BACKGROUND FOR NATIONAL POLITICS 


| ips James R. Doolittle family were New England Puri- 
tans. His father Reuben Doolittle was born in 1790 at 
New Haven, Connecticut. He served an apprenticeship to 
a blacksmith and steel maker. His aptitude in the trade 
was recognized by a shortened service and an excellent repu- 
tation. His splendid physical endowments, industry and 
regularity of habits, as well as religious devotion secured for 
him the confidence and the esteem of every community in 
which he lived. At the age of twenty he and his elder brother 
Ormus were married on the same day to sisters, Sarah Rood 
becoming the wife of Reuben. At the same time these 
brothers formed the partnership of O. and R. Doolittle 
which continued until the death of Reuben in 1846.’ 

Ormus and Reuben set up their shop at the little village 
of Hampton, Washington County, New York, on the banks 
of the Poultney River near the Vermont border. There they 
acquired farms as well as maintained their shops. The war 
years on the Lake Champlain border were prosperous years 
for blacksmiths and steel makers. There they labored and 
prospered and in the course of eight years had saved as many 
thousands of dollars.” It was there on January 3, 1815, that 


* William F. Doolittle, The Doolittle Family in America (Cleveland, 1904), 
Part iv, 381. 
* Tbid., 380. 
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the eldest son, James R., the future senator, was born. But 
the depression which followed the war boom produced a 
stirring in restless souls even on the quiet Vermont border. 
The frontier offered new opportunities for expenditure of 
energy and hopes for unfulfilled ambitions. The father of 
Mrs. Doolittle had already proceeded westward settling 
on the “Holland Purchase” in Genesee County in western 
New York, Hither the brothers removed with their families 
and acquired extensive land holdings in the spring of 1819. 
Again farming, blacksmithing and all sorts of repair proved 
profitable. By the 1840’s, the properties of the brother 
partners were valued at $75,000 to $80,000. They had built 
a church and school and had contributed generously to 
Geneva (later Hobart) College. They were a rugged and 
hardy race. But Reuben, the father of James R., was strick- 
en with malaria at Waukegan, Illinois, in 1846 while on a 
long and difficult horseback journey into the West. This 
terminated a lifelong partnership and in a measure broke 
up the family unit, Mrs. Doolittle spending the later years 
of her life among her children. 

The formal education of James R. was for the most 
part obtained in his local community of western New York. 
His first school was in a new frame barn forty feet long 
owned by Arvin Webster. The teacher was Emeline Monroe 
who later became the wife of Eli Rood, a brother of Mrs. 
Doolittle. Of this first teacher Senator Doolittle has written: 


I can never express the gratitude I owe to that good teacher for 
insisting upon pronouncing each letter, consonant and vowel, clearly, 
distinctly and in full voice. It is at the foundation of all thoroughness 
in education. To her training, in part, do I owe that clear distinct 
pronunciation which enables audiences of every size from 5000 to 20,000 
to hear every word I say.’ 


*Ibid., Part vii, 654. 
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The parents attempted to give to their eldest son every 
advantage which the community afforded. At twelve he was 
sent to Middlebury Academy at Wyoming, New York. 
Three years later he entered Geneva, now Hobart College. 
As a college student he excelled in all his studies and was 
especially fond of mathematics. He was graduated in 1834 
with the highest honors of his class. The college course there, 
according to the practice of the time, had the usual classical 
and mathematical emphasis. Nevertheless, there is ample 
evidence that James R. had acquired an interest in political 
philosophy and oratory. His graduating oration was upon 
the theme “Thomas Jefferson—Author of the Declaration 
of Independence and of Religious Liberty in Virginia.”* 
The subject reveals not only a line of interest but a political 
attachment as well. In later years, even when he joined the 
new Republican party, Senator Doolittle regarded himself 
as a disciple of Jefferson. 

During his college course he was reported to have been 
shy before an audience. However, he was developing rapidly 
as an eloquent and forceful speaker. There is every indica- 
tion that he had an early and persistent interest in the ora- 
torical art. His birthplace was in the section of Daniel 
Webster; this was the age of great political orators. The 
oratorical impulse was abundantly stimulated and found 
opportunities of expression in the special exercises at school 
as well as in the voluntary literary societies. 

By the time of graduation from college in 1834, James 
R. had definitely determined to elect the legal profession as 
his life work. He spent the following year in the law office 
of Harvey Putnam at Attica, New York. The succeeding 
two years he resided in Rochester pursuing his legal studies 
in the office of Isaac Hills and during the same period he 


*James R. Doolittle Papers, Wisconsin Historical Library. 
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devoted part of his time to the teaching of classics and elo- 
cution in the high school. After this brief excursion into 
pedagogy he settled down to law at Warsaw, New York, 
in the office of Mr. McKay and was admitted to the bar in 
the autumn of 1837. 

During this same summer of 1837 he was married to 
Mary L. Cutting, the daughter of a farmer and maple sugar 
producer residing near Warsaw. Maple syrup seems to 
have saccharized the romance. Mary was a handsome and 
competent young woman. She remained his confidant and 
faithful wife until her death in 1879. The devotion between 
them was very complete, and she bore a heavy share of the 
domestic responsibility while her husband devoted himself 
unsparingly to his public career. 

The location of the family in a suitable place to practice 
law and advance in politics seems to have been a major prob- 
lem of these early years. In 1839 he returned to Wethers- 
field, a community which was then an aspirant for the county 
seat. After Wyoming County was created in 1841 and the 
county seat established at Warsaw, the family removed 
again to Warsaw where a new legal partnership was estab- 
lished with General L. W. Thayer.’ There Doolittle quickly 
won a reputation for his ability to appeal to a jury. 

Political aspirations budded early in the young lawyer. 
In 1839 at the early age of twenty-four years he was a Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the state legislature. In this campaign 
he especially stressed the desirability of a homestead ex- 
emption law relative to foreclosures for debt. The panic of 
1837 had made economic relief the pressing issue of the cam- 
paign. Such a proposal suggests his humane and reform- 
ing ideals, rather than his knowledge of administrative law.® 
In the campaign of 1840 he took an active but not conspicu- 


5 Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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ous part in behalf of Van Buren. It was the campaign of 
1844 that gave him a real political opportunity. Senator 
Dickinson, after the defeat of Van Buren at the Baltimore 
convention, had failed to meet his speaking engagement be- 
fore a great Geneseo mass meeting. This gave Doolittle a 
chance to appear, and he made the most of the occasion. 
The position of the Democratic party upon the Texas ques- 
tion needed defense in that section of New York. Doolittle 
who had been contemplating migration to the new republic 
was well informed upon the theme. His native ability as an 
orator, as well as his growing experience in popular appeal, 
made him more than master of the situation. The Demo- 
cratic committee recognized his ability and utilized all of his 
available time for campaigning over the remaining five 
months before election.’ In recognition of these services he 
was nominated and elected district attorney for Wyoming 
County the following year and reélected in 1847.° 
Doolittle’s record as district attorney is not available 
here. It is certain that he advanced rapidly in public esteem 
while in this position. There was opportunity to appear be- 
fore the courts and to get the requisite experience which was 
so desirable for a young lawyer. The position was a political 
one and kept him in constant association with the party 
leaders of his county and also brought him into contact with 
the state leaders of his party. He was thus a delegate to the 
Democratic state convention which met at Syracuse, New 
York, in September, 1847. The Mexican War with the al- 
most certain probability of territorial expansion had made 
slavery the paramount issue. The New York democracy 
was hopelessly split, and the divergencies of views mani- 
fested themselves for the first time in this convention.*® Doo- 


' Ibid. 
* Doolittle Family, Part vii, 656. 
* Albany Atlas, October 4, 1847. 
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little joined the “barnburner” faction which took its stand 
against the expansion of slavery. In fact he was the author 
of the “corner stone resolution” which was defended with 
such notable eloquence ly David Dudley Field on the floor 
of the convention. The “corner stone resolution” read: 


Resolved that while the democracy of New York represented in 
this convention will faithfully adhere to all the compromises of the 
Constitution and maintain all the reserved rights of the states, they de- 
clare, since the crisis arrived when that question must be met, their un- 
compromising hostility to the extension of slavery into their territory 
now free, or which may be hereafter acquired by any action of the 
government of the United States.'° 


This resolution not only defined the position of the 
“barnburners” upon the topic of slavery expansion but it 
became the fundamental principle of the Free Soil and Re- 
publican parties. How much credit Doolittle deserves for 
the formulation of this very significant political issue, it is 
impossible to say. He was then only a young man of thirty- 
two years. Silas Wright and ex-President Martin Van 
Buren were regarded as the leaders of the Liberal Demo- 
crats of New York and Van Buren received the nomination 
of the Free Soil party the following year. It can hardly be 
supposed that so young a leader as Doolittle wielded the 
significant power of defining the issue in either the Syracuse 
convention of 1847, the Utica convention of 1848, or the 
Free Soil convention at Buffalo of the same year. The fact 
that he drafted the “corner stone” resolution is certainly a 
tribute to his political sagacity and judgment. 

Doolittle took a very active part in the campaign of 
1848. He seems to have first favored General Taylor for 
the Democratic nomination at Baltimore." However, be- 
fore final commitment he wrote to Taylor asking him to 

* Ibid. Clipping in Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. Library. 


"G. W. Clinton to Doolittle, March 17, 1848, Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. 
Library. 
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define his position upon slavery in the territories, the tariff, 
the independent treasury, and a reduction of the patronage. 
The reply was reported to have reached Seward’s eye and 
that it was used with telling effect by Weed to induce 
Webster to support the nomination of Taylor since “he 
was a frontier colonel who had not voted for forty years,” 
and would, therefore, command the most general support.’’ 
Since Taylor was in general principles a Whig, he was aban- 
doned by Doolittle before the meeting of the conventions. In 
the Baltimore convention, being a representative of the 
Utica convention, he was involved in the fight concerning 
the seating of the two contesting New York delegations. 
The contest might have been terminated on the simple sug- 
gestion of seating both delegations, with the condition that 
they pledge themselves to support the party nominee, but 
Yancey of Alabama would not tolerate the slander of the 
Utica convention. The test proposed was too drastic for 
the Utica men, and Doolittle along with C. C. Cambreleng, 
Preston King, and James C. Smith spoke against it. Doo- 
little’s speech attracted sufficient attention to be copied by 
the Rochester Advertiser..* The struggle resulted in the 
withdrawal of the “barnburners” and the organization of the 
Free Soil party at the Buffalo convention. The significance 
of this action is attested by the fact that Van Buren, the 
Free Soil candidate, received 120,000 votes in New York 
as against 114,000 for Cass, the regular Democratic candi- 
date. While Taylor’s plurality gave him the electoral vote 
of the state, it was not equal to the combined popular vote 
of his two opponents. Inasmuch as the electoral vote was 
163 for Taylor and 127 for Cass, the switching of New 
York’s 36 electoral votes would have exactly reversed the 
counts received by the contending candidates. 


4 Doolittle Papers (miscellaneous), Wis. Hist. Library. 
™ July 1, 1848. 
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After such a course of action the leaders of the Free 
Soilers could hardly retain a place of honor in the Demo- 
cratic organization of New York. There can be little doubt 
of Doolittle’s innate interest in politics. In the brief course 
of some seven years in New York he had been active in every 
political campaign. The opportunity for young lawyers 
in practice and in politics was more promising in the newer 
states. Doolittle had thought of going West at an earlier 
time. While there is no recorded explanation of the interest 
in going West in 1851 except the better legal opportunity, it 
is easy to associate the move with the political aftermath of 
the Free Soil activities. 

Early in 1851 Doolittle took an extended journey into 
the West. He visited in Detroit with his old college friend, 
George C. Bates. Bates advised him that Chicago was the 
best location for a legal practice and that Milwaukee was 
second best. Doolittle, however, was most impressed with 
Fond du Lac. He regarded it as the most central, beautiful, 
and healthful location.’* However, he was still looking and 
weighing the merits of the various western possibilities. He 
ultimately chose Racine, Wisconsin, which was then in the 
midst of a developing agricultural and commercial region. 
In view of the later over-towering development of Chicago 
on the south and Milwaukee upon the north, it would seem 
that Racine was a dumb choice as a location for a pro- 
fessional and political career. The discrepancy in size of 
these cities was not so apparent in 1850. 

Besides, the legal business was in large part of rural 
character. In addition the southeast corner of Wisconsin 
was so populous that it would be a very important political 
center for the new commonwealth. Thus, in view of politi- 


“Doolittle Papers, April 30, 1851, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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cal and professional interests, Racine proved to be a very 
desirable location. There the Doolittle home was established, 
and the senator built a new house in the late 1850’s. He 
maintained this home, known as “Mt. Pleasant,” even after 
the establishment of his law firm in Chicago. 

Doolittle’s first interest in Wisconsin seems to have been 
in the pursuit of his profession. He soon attained profes- 
sional recognition which transferred him from the bar to the 
bench. It is evident from notes among his papers dated 
1852—perhaps the outline of a speech—that Doolittle was 
giving much thought to the twin questions, extension of 
slavery and the fugitive slave law. In this outline he sug- 
gests that slavery is a curse where it exists—it is especially 
injurious to the whites. It should be removed so far and so 
fast as can be. That it cannot permanently endure is cer- 
tain. He lists the proposed solutions of abolition and amal- 
gamation and labels both impossible; he regarded forma- 
tion of independent negro states within the Union as prob- 
ably dangerous; gradual emancipation and colonization he 
regarded as most certain of good results. The fugitive 
slave law he abhorred, insisting that both the identity of the 
slave and the fact of ownership should be established before 
a jury.’® It is very evident from these notes that his views 
would be favorably received by the liberal opponents of 
slavery and especially by such groups as the German Lib- 
erals in Wisconsin. 

In 1853 Doolittle was chosen judge of the first judicial 
district and during the next three years devoted himself to 
the duties of the bench. While judge he was described as 
“candid, cautious and thorough in his study of facts and 
precedents as well as clear in his analysis of the principles 


* Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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of law.’** Perhaps Doolittle’s conception of the functions 
and duties of the judge is best described in his own words: 


. . the true office of a great judge, in construing a doubtful 
statute made in derogation of the common law, is, like Mansfield, to lean 
toward the common law. The highest duty which rests upon the bench, 
in the midst of doubtful statutes and conflicting decisions, . . . is to 
follow the higher instincts of our nature; to heed that voice within 
which says, “Do justice. Let not a doubtful statute entangle the in- 
nocent in its meshes. Cut your way directly through doubts and tech- 
nicalities; and unless the law clearly forbids it, go where conscience and 
duty lead you to do justice to the parties.””!* 


This is a broad and liberal description of the judge’s re- 
sponsibilities. There is no reason to believe that it cost 
Judge Doolittle the loss of reputation or popularity. In 
fact, his appointment by Governor Bashford as chairman 
of a committee consisting of James R. Doolittle, Timothy 
O. Howe, and S. J. Todd to revise and codify the laws of 
Wisconsin would seem to be a recognition of meritorious 
service upon the bench. The committee was an able one. 
The first two were ‘soon to be rivals for higher political 
honors (the United States senatorship) which they both 
ultimately attained, and S. J. Todd is a well known name 
in Wisconsin politics at this period. The committee was 
occupied with its work from May until September. It re- 
garded the time allotted as insufficient for a satisfactory 
piece of work. Nevertheless, rapid work was probably neces- 
sary in a new state which had hardly standardized its legal 
practice. 

This appointment removed Judge Doolittle from his 
permanent position in the legal profession into a quasi 
political tenure. When the work of revision was complete, 
he had the alternative of returning to law practice or enter- 
ing actively into the political campaign which was just then 


* Ibid. Undated clipping. 
* Doolittle Family, Part vii, 697. 
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reaching a point of intense excitement. To a veteran who 
had tasted the excitement of political campaigning and felt 
the thrill of moving great audiences, there was no cause 
for hesitation. He had cast his fortune with the Free Soilers 
eight years before. That had proved a bad bet, but he had 
acted from conviction. The Republican party espoused the 
same principle and its horizon was much broader. He could 
not resist the appeal. Thus.a political career which carried 
him immediately into national politics completely enveloped 
his legal profession during the next twelve years. 


[ T'o be continued] 
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THREE PIONEER TAVERNS 
W. A. Titus 


IGHTY or ninety years ago the wagon roads in eastern 

Wisconsin were few in number and of doubtful utility 
except in dry weather. They were mere trails cut through 
the forest areas and corduroyed over the marshy stretches. 
Where these primitive roads crossed the open prairies, only 
stakes set at intervals indicated the route. As these prairie 
trails became rutted with use, vehicles moved out on each 
side to take advantage of the stiff sod until the traversed 
area might be as much as forty rods in width. 

With ox teams, or ‘even with the more active draft 
horses, the hauling of loads over these embryo highways 
was both slow and laborious. There were no railroads in 
Wisconsin prior to 1850; except for the points touched by 
boats, all goods and farm produce were carried on the 
backs of men, on horseback, or in the even slower wheeled 
vehicles. 

Under these conditions the demand of the pioneers for 
better means of transportation was vocal and _ insistent. 
Many immigrants had settled in the Fond du Lac region, 
and for these Sheboygan was the nearest lake port; the 
logical gateway of commerce with the outside world. The 
abundance of standing timber seemed to offer plank roads 
as a solution of the transportation problem. About 1850 
several of these plank road projects reached the actual 
construction stage; among the first to be built was a plank 
surfaced highway between Sheboygan and Fond du Lac. 
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The construction work was simple; the methods em- 
ployed were necessarily crude. The giant oaks, standing 
within reasonable distance from the trail, were felled and 
sawed into planks and timbers by means of portable saw- 
mills. The sills or stringers were laid in place, and the planks 
securely spiked to them. Progress was necessarily slow, but 
the decay-resistant qualities of the oak timber gave promise 
of a durable and more or less permanent highway. Had 
the timbers been seasoned before they were laid, this ex- 
pectation of long life for the construction work would have 
been more fully realized. ; 

Another factor in the deterioration of this plank road 
could not have been foreseen at the time it was built. In 
the decade between 1850 and 1860 the second railroad in 
Wisconsin was constructed from Fond du Lac southward 
with Chicago as its ultimate terminus. As the building of 
this railroad was begun at the Fond du Lac end, the pro- 
blem of getting a locomotive to the inland town was a 
serious one. It was solved by shipping the locomotive to 
Sheboygan by boat and then bringing it to Fond du Lac 
over the plank road. It was urged that by laying timbers 
lengthwise on the planks, the roadway would be protected 
from cutting by the flanges of the locomotive wheels. The 
promoters of the new highway objected strenuously to this 
abuse of their pet project, but it was discovered that their 
charter allowed any ox drawn or horse drawn vehicle to 
pass over the road. By putting two or three men on the 
locomotive it became a vehicle for carrying passengers and, 
as such, it could not be denied the use of the highway. It 
is said that as many as forty horses and oxen were hitched 
to the heavy machine to move it across the country. Al- 
though long timbers were placed under the wheels and re- 
placed as the locomotive moved forward, they did not stay 
there at all times, and the road was badly damaged in many 
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places. After a series of expensive repairs a second loco- 
motive was brought over the plank road from Sheboygan to 
Fond du Lac, and the damage was even greater than before. 

The Sheboygan-Fond du Lac trail had been in use for 
years before the building of the plank road. It was first 
opened as a wagon road in 1838. Because of the slow prog- 
ress of the pioneers in their trek from the lake port to the 
interior, 2 number of taverns were built along the trail. 
At these hostelries with their barns and stables, horses and 
oxen were fed and allowed to rest, while passengers could 
get meals and lodging if they desired. 

Three taverns on the western half of this route were 
built in the early pioneer period, and continued to serve 
the public for many years.’ The Wade Tavern at Green- 
bush marked the halfway point between Sheboygan and 
Fond du Lac. It was built in 1849 by Sylvanus Wade and 
opened to the public in the spring of 1850. Mr. Wade 
had come to this charming location in the moraine region 
some years before and had built a log tavern that served 
the needs of the occasional traveler. The pretentious build- 
ing erected in 1849 is still used as the village inn; its ven- 
erable style of architecture and its substantial appearance 
after more than four score years of use attract the atten- 
tion of all who pass that way. Greenbush is a quaint hamlet 
in a rugged setting; a short distance to the eastward the 
highway climbs-over the great moraine, and from this eleva- 
tion the view is charming. The relocated concrete road is 
less picturesque than was the old trail which wound through 
ravines and over hills with wooded areas on either side. 

It is said that the first meeting to organize a company 
to build the plank road was held in the Wade Tavern, and 


*See J. H. A. Lacher, “The Taverns and Stages of Early Wisconsin,” 
Wisconsin Historical Society Proceedings, 1914, 118-167. 


H. E. Cole, Stagecoach and Tavern Tales of the Old Northwest (Cleve- 
land, 1980). 
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that Sylvanus Wade was the principal promoter of the 
project. Not only is the building preserved in its original 
form, but it has remained through the years in the same 
family. W. H. Wade is the present landlord. Recently 
Hon. Owen A. Wells, former congressman, told the writer 
that he, with his parents and other members of the family, 
stayed over night at the Wade Tavern when, in 1850, they 
first came to Wisconsin to become pioneer farmers. 

Eleven miles east of Fond du Lac on the same trail, the 
old Log Tavern offered for many years a resting place for 
weary and hungry travelers. Before the Civil War or about 
that time it was operated by Newton P. Kellogg who later 
became a prosperous farmer in the township of Eden, Fond 
du Lac County. A family named Hubbard dispensed the 
hospitality of the place just before or just after the Kellogg 
régime. The building burned many years ago, and nothing 
remains of either tavern or stables. Near the site of this 
early inn a roadhouse now preserves the name, a degenerate 
successor to the pioneer tavern where robust and sturdy 
men were wont to congregate to talk over serious and 
weighty affairs. Although outwardly rough, these men of 
iron had many redeeming virtues that could be emulated to 
good advantage at the present time. 

A third tavern or “stopping place” was located about 
sixty rods east of the Fond du Lac-Sheboygan County line, 
on the south side of the highway. Less pretentious in ap- 
pearance than the Greenbush Tavern, and only four or five 
miles from the latter place, it was well known, nevertheless, 
as an hospitable inn during the years when travel was on foot 
or by team, and when a few miles constituted a day’s jour- 
ney. That two taverns so close to one another as Wade’s 
and Ehle’s could both prosper is not surprising when the 
conditions are taken into consideration. It is said that on 
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a single evening when settlers were coming in, in large 
numbers, as many as 200 people sought shelter at the Wade 
Tavern, and, of course, only a fraction of the number could 
be accommodated. The. Ehle Tavern was known for the 
excellence of its meals, and it is probable that more people 
ate at its tables than slept in its rooms. Perhaps the place 
would be little remembered today but for its tragic ending 
on February. 16, 1886. By that time the rush of settlers 
from Sheboygan into the interior had become only a memory 
of the past; none of the taverns on the trail was longer 
doing much of a hotel business, although some of them 
were still maintaining themselves by selling liquor and till- 
ing their adjacent acres. From the newspaper files of the 
period and through conversation with old residents who 
remember the occurrence, it is possible to give a fairly ac- 
curate account of the tragedy that wiped out a family and 
a pioneer tavern within a few moments. 

On the midwinter date above mentioned, the Ehle fam- 
ily living in the old tavern consisted of Abram Ehle, then 
past eighty years of age, whose wife had died a year or 
two earlier, James Ehle, only son of Abram Ehle, and 
his wife, Helen, both of whom were between forty and 
forty-five years of age, three children of the younger 
couple, all of whom were under ten years of age, and Mrs. 
Kinney, a guest, aged seventy. A young man named Fred 
Lambrecht who was employed about the place was absent 
during the evening, but later stated that he returned to 
the house an hour or more before midnight and noticed 
a light in the room occupied by the grandfather. Accord- 
ing to the story told by the hired man, he retired as soon 
as he reached the house and fell asleep at once. Later in 
the night he was awakened by the whining of a dog and 
by the smell of smoke, and when he opened the door to 
his room, he saw that the entire building was ablaze. He 
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heard James Ehle utter a cry, apparently from the hall, 
but the flames were eating into his room, his hair was singed, 
and he lost no time in springing through the window, carry- 
ing the sash with him. Clad only in his underclothing, he 
made his way through the bitter cold to the farm house of 
August Rosenbaum, a half mile distant, where he told con- 
flicting stories which placed him under suspicion for a time. 
Later it was found that the shock had shattered his nerves 
and that his irresponsible talk was due to his excited con- 
dition. He was absolved of all blame in connection with 
the matter. However, the feeling persisted among the 
country folk that some other person may have entered the 
place and murdered and robbed the family. Although all 
the people in the house were sleeping on the first floor, none 
had escaped except the hired man. The building was old 
and thoroughly dry, and it burned with such rapidity that 
Lambrecht stated that the roof fell in as soon as he was out 
of the house. 

Next day, after the embers had been cooled by throwing 
water on them, search was begun for the remains of the un- 
fortunate family. Abram Ehle slept in one of the front 
wings, James Ehle with his wife and children slept in the 
main or central part of the building, while Mrs. Kinney and 
the hired man occupied rooms in the rear wing. Their re- 
mains were found in the debris directly under where they 
had slept with the exception of the younger Ehle who, ap- 
parently, had been able to get out of his bedroom and into 
the hall. The remains of the elder Ehle were so thoroughly 
consumed that an ordinary water pail held all that could be 
recovered. All the bodies were so far destroyed as to make 
it difficult to determine whether or not the family had been 
murdered and the building fired to conceal the crime. There 
was much criticism at the time because more expert advice 
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had not been secured when the inquest was held. Even today 
as the traveler passes the deserted basement with its crum- 
bling foundation walls, the grove of small trees surrounding 
the site gives it a weird aspect as the shadows of twilight 
merge into darkness. It has been said that specters hover 
in the grove, but there seem to be no authenticated eye-wit- 
nesses to these phenomena. 

The fact that the entire Ehle family died almost instan- 
taneously in a single catastrophe made the settlement of the 
considerable estate a perplexing one. The grandfather, 
Abram Ehle, held title to the real estate which consisted of 
about 260 acres of farm land. The elder Ehle had a brother 
living in southern Wisconsin, and if the other and younger 
members of the family died first in the tavern fire, the estate 
would go to this elderly brother. If, on the other hand, 
Abram Ehle died first, the property would have descended, 
by his will, to the minor children of his only son, James Ehle, 
subject only to a life estate in James. From the mute evi- 
dence presented by the ruins and supplemented by the testi- 
mony of the hired man, the court held that Abram Ehle died 
first because the fire appeared to have started in his room and 
because his enfeebled condition would have caused him to 
succumb more quickly. James Ehle was held to have expired 
next because he had entered the hall and thus was nearer to 
the point where the fire started. Then, in order, it was 
decided that Mrs. Ehle and the three children expired, 
and that Mrs. Kinney was the last to die because her 
room was in the rear wing. This decision gave all the 
property to the maternal grandparents of the three Ehle 
children, John W. and Caroline Taylor, these grandparents 
being next of kin. The case went to the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin which affirmed the findings of the lower courts.’ 


* Wisconsin Reports, Ixxiii, 445-463. Will of Abram Ehle. Estate of James 
A. Ehle. 
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It was one of those legal cases where decisions are based 
necessarily on some evidence and much presumption. The 
case and its final disposition attracted much attention at the 
time. 

Of the old Ehle Tavern, nothing remains except the 
foundation walls, and even these are crumbling with age, 
accentuated, no doubt, by the heat to which they were sub- 
jected when the superstructure burned almost half a cen- 
tury ago. From the remains of the foundation it is possible 
to reproduce a reasonably accurate sketch of the floor plan. 
The main or central building was two stories high, but the 
two side wings and the rear wing were all one story struc- 
tures. With its several additions it was not unlike a ram- 
bling western ranch house. 

The days of the pioneer stagecoaches and the wayside 
taverns have become a memory so dim and distant that only 
a few of the oldest of our people have any personal knowl- 
edge of their one-time existence. Today when the automobile 
can cover the distance between Fond du Lac and Sheboygan 
in an hour, it is difficult to realize that the pioneers could 
cover only half the distance in a day and needed hostelries 
at which to spend the intervening night. Although the neces- 
sity for these accommodations has ceased, it seems only 
fitting that their memories should be preserved. 
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MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


CHAPTER VII 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES AND CIVIC SERVICE 


HE higher and cleaner interpretation, placed upon pol- 

itics and politicians, has always appealed to me. Con- 
sequently, I have never been willing to accept the popular 
street definitions, which hold that politics implies an un- 
worthy occupation, and that the politician is a scheming 
and selfish individual. I have been more inclined to hold to 
the thought that politics implies the science of organization 
as an essential prerequisite to government, and that the 
politician who applies himself to the task honestly and ear- 
nestly is engaged in a laudable patriotic service.’ 

If there is a pattiotism of peace, as well as of war, then 
that patriotism must find practical expression in service to 
the community. Pride and concern in a great country must 
begin with pride and concern in the locality in which we 
live. Civic promotional effort rendered in a whole-hearted 
and unselfish manner expresses the highest type of citizen- 
ship. 

It is with these precepts in mind that I joined in the 
early eighties the Jackson Club, a small political organiza- 
tion, which had its meeting hall on the South Side in the city 
of Milwaukee. To be permitted to engage in a political dis- 

*“We may sneeze at politics and politicians because, perhaps, we have 
only come into contact with their external operations. The by-product does 
not reveal the beauty and utility of the finished article; an uninviting circum- 
stance may hide a lofty motive; the dingy political headquarters may be the 
nursery for the high-minded and useful public man of the future.” Extract 


from article by William George Bruce, published in the Milwaukee Free Press, 
April 2, 1905. 
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cussion possessed a certain fascination for me. Somehow, 
it seemed to lend a new dignity to my young manhood. It 
made me feel that I was a real citizen of the United States. 
Evidently, my associates were impressed with my sincerity. 
They made me president of the club. 

Later, I also joined the Jefferson Club. This was a 
down town organization, which was headed by the Hon. 
Edward C. Wall, a Democratic leader of national prom- 
inence, and which included in its membership the leading 
Democrats from all parts of the city. Here, too, my intense 
interest in political affairs appealed to the membership, and 
I was chosen president of the Jefferson Club, an office which 
I filled for ten successive years. 

The club held regular monthly meetings, entertained 
distinguished guests, usually Democrats of national fame, 
participated in national, state, and local elections, and on one 
night each year staged a dinner and a speaking program 
in honor of Thomas Jefferson. 

I recall at this time a humorous situation which con- 
fronted the club during a national election. It seems that 
one of the officers of the club, an undertaker, owed the club 
some money which he could not then repay. He temporarily 
covered the obligation with a note and a chattel mortgage on 
a hearse. Fortunately, the Republican newspapers never 
got hold of the story. The Democratic national ticket was 
defeated, and the opposition newspaper might have placed 
a humorous construction upon the hearse incident. 

One morning in the fall of 1896, I was startled to see my 
name printed in the headlines of the morning newspaper. 
At the Democratic county convention, held on the night be- 
fore, at the West Side Turner Hall, my name was presented 
for the city and county chairmanship, and I was unani- 
mously elected. The distinction here conferred upon me 
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came in the nature of a complete surprise. Feeling that I 
was not the right man to serve as a political leader, I fully 
determined not to accept the office. 

The chairman of a political party of that day was an im- 
portant factor. Under the old caucus and convention system, 
which then prevailed, and before the primary system, he 
wielded extensive powers. He was the boss of the party. 
His word was law. I lacked, it seemed to me, the rough and 
tumble manner, the gay sportsmanship, and the pompous 
personality which characterized, according to my conception, 
the modern political leader. 

The committee that called upon me to officially notify 
me of my election to leadership vigorously combated my 
contentions. The reasons for my refusal to accept the post 
were frankly and courteously stated. But the members of 
the committee held that a new type of leader and of leader- 
ship was most timely and strictly in order. The Democratic 
party of city and county had suffered defeat year after year, 
because the leadership had not enjoyed the confidence of the 
rank and file of the citizenship. I was promised a free hand 
in party affairs. The choice of a candidate for mayor at the 
following spring election was to be left entirely in my hands. 
The selection of precinct election officers was to be made 
subject to my approval. 

The result of the conference was that I reluctantly ac- 
cepted the chairmanship. I resolved, however, that while I 
would attend to the affairs of the party in a businesslike 
manner, I would stay away from the popular down town 
saloons, frequented by the local politicians, and engage in 
no drinking bouts or in late hours. If the politicians did not 
like my way of doing things, they could select another chair- 


man. 
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I soon learned that the course I pursued commanded 
the respect of the party workers. When the time for spring 
election arrived, I was confronted with the problem of a 
campaign fund. In previous times a committee had been 
appointed whose business it was to collect money to defray 
election expenses. The committee, I learned, had taken its 
task rather lightly, with the result that the funds gathered 
were pitifully small. I resolved, therefore, to throw my 
own personality and prestige, whatever that might be, into 
the scales and go out single-handed to raise money. The 
result was that I succeeded in raising the largest local cam- 
paign fund which had hitherto been raised in Milwaukee by 
the Democratic party. 

During the first year (1897) of my incumbency as 
chairman of the Democratic county committee a strong ef- 
fort was made to select the judiciary on political partisan 
lines. It resisted the movement and succeeded in placing 
itself on record in favor of a nonpartisan judiciary. The 
effort was repeated in 1903. In an interview published in 
the Milwaukee Journal (February 22, 1897), I announced 
that “the Democracy of Milwaukee County absolutely re- 
fuses to drag the courts into politics, or to involve the party 
in a judiciary contest.” 

Rise of David S. Rose. When, during the following 
year, it came to the choice of a candidate for mayor, I had 
under consideration three names. The first was that of 
Henry J. Steinman, a lumber merchant, who had served as 
city treasurer and who enjoyed the confidence and respect 
of the entire community. The second was that of George 
W. Peck, who had become popular through his Peck’s Sun, 
a humorous weekly and had been Democratic governor of 
the state, 1891-95. The third was David S. Rose, a young 
lawyer, who enjoyed a certain popularity because of his im- 
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pressive personality and his force and eloquence as a public 
speaker. The belief that whichever way the chairman went 
the party would go, had gained ground, and the several 
candidates appealed to me for support. 

In weighing and measuring the availability of a Stein- 
man, a Peck, and a Rose, I became convinced that each 
possessed the character and force necessary for an efficient 
chief executive. There was one factor, however, that came 
to the foreground, and that was campaigning ability. Mr. 
Steinman was not a public speaker; Mr. Peck could tell a 
funny story as well as Mark Twain himself, but he could 
not make a political speech; while Rose was a campaigner 
par excellence. With a good organization, an adequate cam- 
paign fund, and an aggressive and brilliant orator, we could 
win the election. David S. Rose became the choice of the 
party for the mayoralty nomination. This was in the spring 
of 1898. 

He was elected by an overwhelming vote. Never in the 
history of the party had its candidate for the mayoralty re- 
ceived a larger vote. As a compaigner, he proved himself 
the most attractive in physique, the most dashing and daring 
in method and manner, and the most eloquent in public ex- 
pression known in the political annals of the city. His fame 
as a vigorous platform orator and champion of democracy 
spread throughout the country. 

When the campaign was over, I paid all bills, clapped 
down my desk, closed the political headquarters, and re- 
tired to the privacy of my business office. I left the matter 
of patronage to the chief executive and kept out of all city- 
hall entanglements. I was a private citizen, who had played 
a gentleman’s game in the field of politics as a contribution 
to good citizenship, and who looked for no public office. 
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I derived satisfaction from the fact that while my prede- 
cessors had been embarrassed by deficits and financial diffi- 
culties, I came out of this, and every subsequent campaign 
which I managed, with a clean slate. If I had done nothing 
more, I had at least established the credit and the solvency 
of the Democratic party in Milwaukee County. This in- 
spired confidence in those who, under its banner, aspired to 
public office. 

My relations with Mayor Rose were at no time har- 
monious. While he occasionally invited my counsel on 
matters of public policy, I was conscious of the fact that he 
did this as a matter of courtesy only and did not intend to 
follow my advice. He regarded me as a dreamer and an 
idealist who did not lend himself to the exigencies and tur- 
moil of political contention. As a consequence, I was not in 
his confidence, and moreover I avoided intimate contact with 
him. 

With the passing of time, he grew in popularity and in- 
fluence, and had no difficulty in being reélected several times. 
He had become stronger than the Democratic organization 
and no longer required the approval of the chairman in se- 
curing the party nomination, or in winning an election. 

But the time came when it became apparent that the 
community wanted a change. There were many thoughtful 
citizens, who urged me to become a candidate for the mayor- 
alty. There was, however, grave doubt in my mind whether 
I could consistently oppose Mayor Rose, under whom I 
had accepted office. I had filled the office of tax com- 
missioner for the past three years, under an appointment 
made by him, and the question was, whether I was under 
obligations to him. It was clear, however, to my friends 
as well as to myself that he owed me vastly more than I 
owed him. 
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The outcome was that I permitted my name to go on the 
primary ballot against David S. Rose, with the result that 
I was defeated by a narrow margin, and Rose was decisively 
defeated at the regular election (1908) by Sherburn Becker, 
the Republican candidate. 

William Jennings Bryan. Among the many statesmen 
and politicians whom I had been privileged to know, there 
was none that captured my imagination as did William 
Jennings Bryan. I admired his splendid physique, his lofty 
idealism, and his remarkable powers of speech. He seemed 
to me the embodiment of all that made for a truly great man. 
As a president of the United States, he would rank with 
the greatest that had held that exalted office. But, before 
he had reached the end of his career, I regarded him as a 
shattered idol. He did not measure up to the standards of 
character which I had entertained for him. Of that, how- 
ever, I will speak later. 

In my capacity as a political chairman, it was my priv- 
ilege to meet him quite often and sometimes on most inti- 
mate terms. At any rate, I learned to know the man, and 
the closer I got to him the more I liked him. Few men, who 
have aspired to the presidency of the United States have, in 
my judgment, enjoyed a stronger personal following than 
did Bryan. Men were charmed by his personality, his dem- 
ocratic ways, and his fearless advocacy of the things in which 
he believed. 

On several occasions during his political campaigns, he 
was a guest at my home. Thus, I was enabled to see some- 
thing of the social side of the man and to learn some of his 
reactions to the ordinary conceptions and problems of life. 
For instance, he manifested a strong belief in personal 
liberty. At a dinner at which he was our guest, Mrs. Bruce 
offered to serve him with a glass of beer. Some of the mem- 
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bers of my family drank beer with their principal meal, 
others did not. Mr. Bryan declined the beer. He had been 
brought up a teetotaler, and wished to remain one. At the 
same time, he had no objection to anyone enjoying his glass 
of beer or wine. He stated that he was a firm believer in 
personal liberty, as one of the fundamental precepts of 
democracy. Six months later Bryan announced himself as 
an uncompromising prohibitionist. 

I called on him one day at Washington while he was 
secretary of state. The Federal Reserve Bank Act was 
under consideration by the National Congress. Carter Glass 
in the lower house and Senator Owen in the upper house 
fostered the act. As a member of the monetary committee 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, it became my 
duty to call on Secretary Bryan and Senator Owen and 
submit to them nine amendments to the pending bill. I 
might parenthetically state that seven of these were accepted 
and incorporated in the Federal Reserve Act. Secretary 
Bryan informed me that he was in full accord with Presi- 
dent Wilson regarding the proposed legislation now in the 
hands of Congressman Glass and Senator Owen. 

Another time I saw Secretary Bryan in the House of 
Representatives when President Woodrow Wilson appeared 
in person to deliver his message to the Congress. He sat in 
the galleries and served as an escort to the first Mrs. Wilson. 
Evidently the message did not please him. He looked very 
much disturbed when I again saw him escorting the first 
lady of the land out of the Capitol. Doubtless some differ- 
ence of opinion as to policies had arisen between him and 
President Wilson. 

The stupendous blunder, which Woodrow Wilson com- 
mitted when he plunged the United States into war with 
foreign nations, might have been avoided if Bryan, the sec- 
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retary of state, had exerted his prestige and his power of 
leadership and of his high office. While he held the most 
important cabinet office, he simply became a humble ser- 
vant to an ambitious master. Then, when the war clouds 
appeared on the horizon, he deserted his post. 

It is said that his life was shortened by the heat of a 
southern climate, and the nervous strain to which he ex- 
posed himself in fighting the cause of the fundamentalists 
against the modernists. While I do not wish to comment 
on the merits of the question at issue, I have been of the 
opinion that this controversy belonged to the great religious 
leaders of the nation, more competent than he, to participate 
in the same. By injecting himself into this controversy, 
he primarily demonstrated a lack of judgment. Further- 
more, he violated the fitness of things by trying as a layman 
to function in place of the scholarly theologian and trained 
scientist. 

Political Side Lights. Being of an observant and re- 
flective nature, there were many situations in the political 
picture that appealed to me. I discovered, for one thing, 
that some of my idealism did not lend itself to practical ap- 
plication, and that the niceties of life are entirely out of 
place in the contacts and relationships which obtain in the 
field of political activity. But the human-interest side of 
things always proved an attractive one to me. 

At political conventions, it invariably happened that the 
reading of the names of Polish delegates was greeted with 
laughter and not without some ridicule. This annoyed me 
considerably. My sense of fitness and decency was disturbed, 
and I determined to put a stop to the offensive practice. 

My opportunity came. The county convention was called 
at a big down town theater. The committee on credentials 
reported on the accredited delegates. When those of the 
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Polish wards, located on the South Side, were read, there 
came a string of names such as Czerwinski, Dombrowski, 
Machowski, Pawinski, Komorowski, Rudzinski, etc. The 
reading of the names was followed by the usual convention 
hilarity. 

Thereupon, I stepped before the footlights and de- 
manded the attention of the delegates. I then denounced in 
unmistakable terms the practice of ridiculing the names of 
the Polish-American delegation. “The names which these 
men bear are a sacred inheritance,” I argued. “They are 
honorable names! They are borne by fathers and mothers, 
by sons and daughters. Why not respect these names just 
as you would want others to respect your name?” The repri- 
mand was enthusiastically applauded and was heeded at 
subsequent conventions. 

In the appointment of the Democratic election clerks 
employed in receiving and recording the ballots cast, I en- 
tertained some definite notions. I held that the election offi- 
cials must be of uniformly good character. Thus, I struck 
from the list of ballot clerks all those who were known to 
be of the shiftless and worthless kind. There were those 
who had served a term or two in the House of Correction, 
bums, and loafers of every variety. 

This stroke of idealism caused considerable disturbance. 
In the precincts in which they had served they also had 
friends who defended them. While in the better residence 
districts, the high-class citizen was demanded as an election 
officer, it developed too that in other districts the rousta- 
bout type was quite acceptable. 

In one ward, the removals I had ordered caused a fac- 
tional war, resulting in a shooting scrape which sent one 
man to the penitentiary for four years. At any rate, I 
learned that campaign workers must reflect the characters 
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of the voters among whom they are active. The silk stock- 
ing fellow will not get very far in the gas house district. 
Likewise, typical ward heelers will not be acceptable in the 
gold coast precincts. 

Pitchfork Tillman. During a national campaign of 1900 
I received word from the Chicago headquarters of the Dem- 
ocratic national committee that Senator Tillman would come 
to Milwaukee to deliver a campaign speech. It became my 
duty to make the necessary arrangements for his reception. 
Knowing that he had the reputation of being extremely 
veliement in his public utterances, I concluded to book him 
for the South Side Turner Hall where the crowd would 
enjoy him most. 

I took him to the hall in a closed carriage. On the way 
it occurred to me that I must entertain him in some way 
after the meeting. During the previous summer I had at- 
tended an educational convention at Charleston, South 
Carolina, where I learned something about the so-called 
Tillman Law, which forbade the sale of alcoholic liquor in 
saloons. Liquor could be obtained only in bulk, and under 
certain restrictions in public repositories. 

This led me to believe that Senator Tillman was a total 
abstainer. Consequently, I must arrange the entertainment 
accordingly. The senator made one of his fiery speeches 
and was in perspiration after the meeting when we entered 
the carriage to drive back to the Plankinton House. It was 
a wet and chilly night. 

“Senator, if you were not a teetotaler,” I remarked, “I 
would treat you to a good drink of whiskey. I think you 
need it.” 

““Teetotaler,’ did you say?” he exploded. “What in the 
world makes you think that I am a teetotaler!” 
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I stated my reasons, and he replied: “The Tillman Law 
simply makes it harder for the negro to buy whiskey. He 
can always save up ten cents for a drink, but when it takes 
a dollar to buy a bottle of liquor he is unable to buy.” 

When we arrived at the Plankinton House, I ushered 
him into one of the curtained booths and called for one of 
the colored waiters. The senator now demonstrated his 
knowledge of good whiskey. He enumerated a half dozen of 
the most popular brands. Which of these did the Plank- 
inton House carry in stock? The answer was that the hotel 
carried all of them, and the senator had his choice in liquor. 
He proved to me that he was not only a good judge of 
whiskey but could consume his favorite brand in liberal 
quantities. 

Adlai E. Stevenson. A week after the visit of Senator 
Tillman, it became my duty to entertain the Hon. Adlai E. 
Stevenson, who had served as vice-president of the United 
States with President Grover Cleveland. The distinguished 
visitor being somewhat advanced in age, it was believed 
that I should not expose him to any unusual strain. I booked 
him to appear at a mass meeting held at the West Side 
Turner Hall. The October night was wet and chilly. 

I had arranged that he should be introduced as the first 
speaker of the evening, in order that he might return to the 
hotel as early as possible and thus insure him a good night’s 
rest. When we left the hall to enter the carriage, it was 
raining hard. I feared that my aged guest might get a bad 
chill. 

“Now, Mr. Stevenson, if you were Senator Tillman,” 
I remarked, “I would know exactly how to entertain you 
for the next hour.” And then I explained my experience 
with Senator Tillman the week before. 
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“Call me Senator Tillman for the rest of the evening,” 
he replied, and I knew exactly how to entertain him. We 
steered into one of the curtained booths at the Plankinton 
House and received the attention of the colored waiter. The 
distinguished vice-president proved himself a delightful con- 
versationalist. He smoked several cigars and also demon- 
strated that he was a connoisseur of good liquor. He told 
me of his most interesting White House experiences in his 
capacity as vice-president of the United States. We re- 
mained together until a late hour. 

Humor in Politics. The man who possesses a sense of 
humor will find many situations in the field of practical pol- 
itics that are most amusing. Sometimes the highly improb- 
able really happens. I recall a few instances that were 
humorous simply because they were intensely human. 

The methods of the man who seeks political preferment 
are largely guided by his intellectual equipment. The edu- 
cated man may urge that he is being actuated by his friends 
to enter the contest for office, may assert his confidence in 
being equipped to render a valuable public service, and to 
sacrifice himself for the well-being of mankind. The man 
of meager intellectual endowment simply announces that he 
wants the job and proceeds in a blunt and direct way to get 
it. 

Another peculiarity is found here and there where a 
citizen is urged by his friends to become a candidate for 
public office. At first he may cast aside the suggestion with 
a show of finality, then yield to moments of consideration, 
and finally determine to become a candidate. He has yielded 
to the flattery of well-meaning but poorly advised friends. 
Then come the friends who inform him as to the inexped- 
iency of his candidacy and the certainty of defeat. But by 
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this time his confidence in success cannot be shaken. He 
will stick to the end and meet with defeat. 

There is another type in the local political field who, 
having been elected to a minor office by a handsome major- 
ity, becomes exceedingly enthusiastic over his political 
future. He sees avenues which may lead him into a gov- 
ernor’s chair, and sometimes the flattery of his friends visions 
for him an unobstructed roadway from the local City Hall 
to the White House in Washington. 

But let me turn to some amusing incidents. In one of 
the wards of the city there were two factions that opposed 
each other with great bitterness. One day the represen- 
tatives of both factions called at the political headquarters 
to see the chairman in order to settle the question of recog- 
nition in the matter of patronage. While one delegation 
crowded about my desk, the other waited in an outer room. 
The one denounced the other in language that was not only 
violent but unprintable as well. 

“Dem fellows out in the other room are no Democrats!” 
said the spokesman of one delegation. “When we votes, we 
votes early and often. Our bunch is under arrest now for 
voting six times in one day. Guess that makes us Demo- 
crats all right, all right!” 

On election day the chairman and secretary held them- 
selves in readiness to calls from election booths where there 
was trouble. A call came one afternoon, from one of the pre- 
cincts in a Polish ward. When we arrived, we learned that 
a down town Republican had challenged nearly 100 Demo- 
crats because they had made bets on the result of the election 
and, therefore, he contended, could not legally vote. There 
was considerable commotion. The challenger had the crowd 
completely bluffed. 
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“Who allowed you to sit behind the railing?” I asked 
when I arrived at the election booth. “That’s against the 
law. Now listen to me! These people have made small bets, 
none of them exceeding. a single cigar or a glass of beer. 
Charles Pfister, the Republican leader, has put up $20,000 
on this election. You go down town and challenge his vote. 
And now get out!” 

I had no more than said this when a dozen voters grabbed 
the challenger by the coat collar and threw him out of the 
election booth. When he reached the outside, there were 
a dozen more voters who planted their boots under the chal- 
lenger’s coat tails in a way that made his locomotion ex- 
ceedingly expeditious. Being rid of the challenger, the vot- 
ing once more proceeded in the regular order. 

Exalting High Principles. Word came up to me one 
day that a Fourth Ward politician, known as “Power-Up” 
Collins, was in revolt against the party. When I called at 
his saloon, I was met by a tall athletic man of the John L. 
Sullivan type. He had a minor grievance and was not in- 
clined to fall in line with his Democratic associates. In a 
heart to heart talk, I tried to impress him with the wonder- 
ful principles upon which the Democratic party was built. 
He manifested impatience, but I continued to demonstrate 
that as a good Democrat he could not desert the party, and 
thus sacrifice honor and principle. 

“What kind ‘of rainbow stuff are you feeding me?” he 
interrupted angrily. “Get down to earth! I’m not in poli- 
tics for my health. Talk turkey, and I'll travel with you.” 

I found that my lofty mission had come to an abrupt 
ending. 

One day a somewhat seedy, weather-worn individual 
made his appearance at the campaign headquarters. He had 
an important message for the chairman. 
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“Say, boss, listen!” he explained, “I have 200 fine Dem- 
ocratic votes, which I can bring in to you from North Green- 
field. Give me 200 plunks, and they are yours.” 

He was promptly informed that we had never bought 
any votes and would not begin the practice now. He was per- 
sistent, however, and began to shade his price in progressive 
stages until he had come down to one dollar. Finally, when 
he saw that I did not yield, he made his parting offer. 

“Give me the price of a can,” he said, “and the bunch of 
votes is yours.” 

At the county conventions, the nominations usually 
started with the sheriff and ended with the coroner. At one 
of these conventions a young lawyer friend was assigned 
to make a nominating speech. He began on lines so lofty 
that the convention was in considerable doubt as to what he 
had in mind. ‘He talked about this great and glorious 
country, spread the wings of the American eagle from Maine 
to California, and indulged in a peroration that was spar- 
kling with eloquence and emotion—wound up by mentioning 
the nomination of his candidate for coroner. 

After the convention he came to me in smiles and in 
excited accents asked, “How was it?” 

“George, it was wonderful!” I replied. “If you had been 
asked to nominate a candidate for the presidency of the 
United States, your speech would have been immense! As 
a nominating speech for a coroner, it was entirely out of 
place!” 

The lawyer, now no longer young, has frequently re- 
ferred to the incident as one which afforded him a valuable 
lesson on the fitness of things. 

Trish and German in Politics. The political destinies of 
an earlier Milwaukee were almost entirely within the con- 
trol of an Anglo-American element. Solomon Juneau, a 
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French-Canadian, was a natural-born leader of men. While 
he was modest in manner, thoughtful and considerate in 
method, he possessed a certain sincerity and knowledge of 
things that singled him out from other men. He enjoyed 
the confidence of his associates, who readily acquiesced to his 
leadership. Enjoying the distinction of being Milwaukee’s 
first permanent white settler, together with the outstanding 
fact that he enjoyed the confidence of both the Indians and 
the whites, and that he was able and just in all of his trans- 
actions with his fellow men, he was readily accepted as the 
leader among leaders. 

With the growth of the hamlet into a village, and the 
village into a city, the Anglo-American element gradually 
began to recognize the foreign-born in matters of govern- 
ment. Here and there Irish and Germans went into public 
office. 

Here, however, a peculiar fact developed. The Irish 
manifested far greater proficiency in political affairs than 
did the German-born. Considering numerical strength, the 
German element throughout the United States was not 
represented in political counsels of either the municipalities, 
states, or the nation to the extent that the Irish were. What 
applied to the country as a whole applied to Milwaukee as 
well. Those of Irish birth demonstrated a better adaptation 
for the turmoil and strenuosity of local political contest than 
did the Germans. 

Inquiry into the reasons for this racial phenomenon re- 
veals the fact that the difference may be traced to a historic 
background as well as to temperamental differences. Every 
fireside in Ireland had for a hundred years been a political 
camp, which brooded over and resented English oppression. 
Every babe imbibed from its mother’s breast, the spirit of 
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protest, and the political weapon was the only weapon that 
promised relief. 

Again there is a decided difference between the Celtic 
and the Teutonic temperaments. The one is imaginative, 
impulsive, and combative. The other is idealistic and 
phlegmatic. Hence, the one lends itself to the rough and 
tumble of American political life, and the other does not. 
Thus the Irish-American has not only demonstrated an 
ability and adaptation for local and state politics, but he has 
also participated in the higher political counsels of the 
nation, and has been favorably identified with the country’s 
statesmanship. 

The German immigrant came to this country without 
political training. Under a monarchial and strongly cen- 
tralized form of government, elections are few and far be- 
tween. The choice of public office is determined by the ap- 
pointive rather than the elective system. It has been said 
that Carl Schurz, the great German-American statesman, 
gave evidence of the fact that the German came to this 
country with ample training in political warfare. This is 
not true. Schurz gained his training in the student revolu- 
tion of 1848 in Germany, and not in any political campaigns 
conducted in that country. 

The German, who came to this country, spent his 
leisure hours with singing societies, bowling clubs, and skat 
parties. He had no inclination toward political activities. 
The Irishman, on the other hand, loved the spirit of contest 
and the excitement incident to political combat. He loved 
his game of cards but whenever the interest in the game 
lagged he talked politics. 

This by no means argues that the German-American 
element did not participate in the game of politics, but it 
does argue that the Irish-American manifested greater pro- 
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ficiency in playing the game. It was a long time before 
Milwaukee elected a mayor, and still a longer time before 
the state of Wisconsin elected a governor of German de- 
scent. : 

Not an Office Seeker. At various times I have been a 
candidate for public office but I can also state that I have 
never been a candidate of my own volition. There have 
always been situations which forced my name upon the 
ballot. The result has been that I have never been elected to 
public office. In an interview which appeared in the E've- 
ning Wisconsin of September 27, 1899, I made the follow- 
ing statement: 


I go on the principle that if a man earns a fair living in a business, 
be it large or small, he had better stick to it, and keep out of public office. 
If he tries to hold public office and attend to his business too, he is apt 
to neglect one or the other. A man’s peace of mind and happiness are 
best subserved by sticking to his regular business. 


In its issue of September 11, 1904 the La Crosse (Wis- 
consin) Chronicle contains a character study on what it calls 
the most unique figure in Wisconsin politics. A few para- 
graphs are here reproduced: 


William George Bruce, of Milwaukee, is perhaps the most unique 
figure in Wisconsin politics today. He presents the peculiar spectacle of 
a high-minded man at the head of the most powerful and, at the same 
time, the most unscrupulous political machine in Wisconsin... . 

But, Mr. Bruce towering above the rest of the committee in in- 
telligence and morals gives to the organization a semblance of respecta- 
bility to which it would not be entitled, but for his efforts of upright- 
ness. Many things are done in the wards that shock all the good citizens, 
but Mr. Bruce escapes criticism because all know of his desire to lift 
politics out of the mire. 


A Memorable Event. On April 4, 1933, the question of 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment was submitted 
to the voters of Wisconsin in the form of a ballot bearing 
the names of anti-prohibition and prohibition delegates. 
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fifteen for each side, to be chosen to a state convention. The 
official announcement dealing with the results, stated that 
the 2,899 election precincts in Wisconsin recorded an aver- 
age for each of the anti-prohibition delegates of 647,360 
votes, and for the prohibition delegates 141,518 votes. Thus 
the vote stood more than four to one in favor of the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

My name appeared on the list of delegates who stood 
for the repeal. The remarkable part of the election, as ap- 
plied to myself, is found in the fact that I was placed upon 
the ballot without previous knowledge on my part, did ab- 
solutely nothing to insure my election, and did not spend 
a single penny for campaign expenses. The official state- 
ment issued by the secretary of state showing the election 
figures cast for each delegate contains a line at the bottom 
which reads: “Highest State Total, Bruce, 648,031.” 

At the convention, called at Madison, Wisconsin, for 
one o'clock a.m. April 25, 1933, an organization was effected 
with Charles E. Broughton, of Sheboygan, as chairman. I 
was chosen chairman of the committee on resolutions. The 
convention then took a recess and reconvened in the assembly 
chamber of the State Capitol. Here Governor Schmedeman 
made a brief introductory address, after which the conven- 
tion was ready to proceed with the one and only task as- 
signed to it, namely, the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, which crept into the Constitution of the United States. 

As chairman of the committee on resolutions, it became 
my duty to read the resolution which legalized the repeal as 
far as the state of Wisconsin was concerned. After the 
reading of the resolution, I moved its adoption. I realized 
that this was the climax act of the convention. It was an 
impressive moment when I mounted the platform to pre- 
sent the resolution. The assembly chamber was packed to 
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its utmost capacity. The audience was conscious of the fact 
that the convention was engaged in a historic task and re- 
garded the proceedings in the nature of a solemn ceremonial. 
After the adoption of the resolution, there was an explosion 
of applause. The state of Wisconsin had not only given 
voice to its sentiments at the ballot box but had finally given 
expression to its position in a Constitutional Convention, 
legally called and constituted. 

The event also assumed greater significance since it 
proved to be the first Constitutional Convention held since 
the formation of Wisconsin as a state, and its admission to 
the Union of States. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SCOTTISH IMMIGRANTS AND SOME OF THEIR 
DESCENDANTS 


N our neighborhood on the lower East Side, the distinction 

between being rich and poor was a matter of locality 
rather than of immediate environment or visual evidences 
of wealth and poverty. The people who lived in the fine 
residential district known as “Yankee Hill” were believed 
to be rich, while those who lived in the valley river district 
were known to be poor. 

Among those in the community reputed to be wealthy, 
the name of Alexander Mitchell was blazoned in golden 
letters. He was the Rothschild of Milwaukee, the owner of 
a great bank, of stately business blocks, of a railroad, and 
millions of dollars in money. That was the reputation Mil- 
waukee’s great financier and railroad magnate, a Scotch im- 
migrant, enjoyed among the masses. We children looked 
with awe upon the stately edifice on Spring Street (now 
Wisconsin Avenue) known as the “Mitchell residence.” 
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The palatial mansions seen in the finer residential sec- 
tions of a former Milwaukee have not been retained by the 
heirs of those who reared them. The neighborhoods in which 
they were located have lost their old-time prestige. The old 
mansions have been converted into club houses, charity in- 
stitutions, boarding and rooming houses. The fine old Alex- 
ander Mitchell homestead, with its beautiful grounds, be- 
came some years ago the home of the Deutscher Club. Dur- 
ing the World War the name was changed to the Wisconsin. 
Club. 

It was, indeed, an event in my life when as a young man 
I was sent on an errand to the Marine Fire and Insurance 
Company Bank, located on Michigan and East Water 
streets, and was privileged to get a glimpse of Alexander 
Mitchell himself. Here was a stoutish man, with a broad, 
round face, a double chin fringed with a gray beard that 
extended in a semi-circle from ear to ear. He walked slowly, 
with his hands folded behind his back, in an inclosure which 
separated the offices from the bank lobby. It seemed to me 
that there was something proud and defiant in his manner, 
and that he did not look as happy as I believed a million- 
aire ought to look. 

One of my first assignments as a reporter for the Mil- 
waukee Daily News was to a citizens’ meeting, at which the 
question was one of granting a bonus to the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad for building an important extension 
to its line. About forty Milwaukee business men were 
gathered. Alexander Mitchell was among them. The pro- 
ject was unfolded, and discussion followed. At last Mr. 
Mitchell, who had remained silent throughout the meeting, 
was called upon to express his opinion. 

“Tf a railroad enterprise finds it to its interest to make 
an extension, it will do so, bonus or no bonus,” he replied. 
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“I am not saying this because I am at the head of another 
railroad or that I fear that the proposed extension may 
prove a competitor to our road. I am merely taking a com- 
mon sense view of the project from the standpoint of a tax- 
paying citizen. If the Chicago and Northwestern Road 
deems the extension a wise one, it will build the same with- 
out the contribution of a single dollar from you or anybody 
else.” 

‘That was all he said. The meeting adjourned. The road 
was built without the aid of a bonus. 

After the first two chapters of the “Bruce Memoirs” 
had been published in the Wisconsin Magazine of History, I 
received a number of letters in comment upon them. One of 
the letters was written by Rev. Archibald J. Tallmadge, 
S.J., a native Milwaukeean, a grandson of a Scotsman, who 
reminded me of the fact that my recollections of a former 
day were somewhat circumscribed by neighborhood environ- 
ment, which, in a measure at least, tended to ignore the com- 
munity picture as a whole. Every neighborhood had a story 
of its own. 

“You tell us some interesting things about German life 
in your old neighborhood,” he wrote. “How about other 
neighborhoods? May we expect you to tell us something 
about the Scotch immigrants of an earlier Milwaukee?” 

Well, there is much to be said about the Scotch immi- 
grants and yet the several histories of Milwaukee do not con- 
tain any special reference to the Scotch population as such. 
As far as their contribution to the economic and social 
progress of the community, however, is concerned, they de- 
serve favorable recognition in such records. Any reference 
in these “Memoirs” to the Scotch immigrants of the com- 
munity must in the nature of things be confined to persons 
and incidents that have come within the range of my personal 
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contacts and recollections. Thus a comprehensive history of 
this admirable race does not come within the scope of these 
“Memoirs.” And yet, I am satisfied, that the contacts with 
and recollections of them at my command enable me as well 
as entitle them to a chapter in these writings. 

Robert Burns’s Anniversary. A first recorded expression 
of race pride and deference for native land on the part of 
the Scotsmen of an earlier Milwaukee was exemplified on 
January 25, 1859, at the Newhall House in the centennial 
anniversary of the birth of Robert Burns. A banquet was 
staged by the St. Andrew’s Society of that day. 

Alexander Mitchell was introduced as the newly elected 
president of the society, succeeding Judge Arthur Mac- 
Arthur, who remained in the official family as vice-president. 
There was a sumptuous dinner, and a liberal flow of oratory 
and song. The praises of Scotland’s most beloved poet were 
sounded in enthusiastic and eloquent language. It was a 
proud night for the local Scotsmen. 

Colonel George W. Featherstonhaugh, whom I learned 
to know in later years, issued a pamphlet which contained 
all the poetry and speeches of the evening. Among the 
names which he records as officers and members are found 
the following: Judge Arthur MacArthur, Alexander Mit- 
chell, William Graham, Robert Menzies, David Ferguson, 
James Murray, James Kerr, John Porteous, J. G. J. 
Campbell, William K. Wilson, John P. MacGregor, John 
Tainsh, Martin Dorward, and others. 

The Mitchells and Johnstons. The story of the Scots, 
‘who were identified with the growth and development of 
the metropolis of Wisconsin of an earlier day, begins with 
the Mitchells and the Johnstons. If brought up to a more 
recent date, the story would reveal the fact that three gen- 
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erations of Mitchells, father, son, and grandson, were iden- 
tified with that story. 

Alexander Mitchell, a native of Aberdeenshire, Scotland, 
born October 18, 1817, came to Milwaukee in 1839, began 
his career as a clerk in an insurance office, developed in a 
small way a banking department, became the founder of 
the first banking institution in Milwaukee, and finally rose 
to eminence.as a financier and a railroad magnate. His 
leadership in the financial and commercial field of the me- 
tropolis was an undisputed fact for many years. He also 
served two terms in Congress, being elected in 1870, and 
reélected ‘two years later. 

The career of his son, John Lendrum Mitchell, was in 
many ways a radical departure from that of the father. 
While the latter was a stern, hard-headed banker, who was 
possessed of a keen vision and remarkable constructive 
ability, the son, on the other hand, was an idealist who 
fostered the finer privileges and aspirations of human ex- 
istence. His lofty conception of the philosophy of life was 
well expressed in his numerous public utterances. 

He travelled much, and secured a wide perspective of 
world affairs, spoke five languages, English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish, and was, all in all, a remarkably 
well-informed man. His many speeches and writings were 
not only models in English diction, but were also rich in 
historic referenee, with a firm grasp on the problems of 
life. They noted the man of broad cultural attainment and 
understanding. 

His ambition to round out a useful life found expres- 
sion in a political career. He was elected a member of the 
lower house of Congress from the Milwaukee district in 
1890 and reélected in 1892. A year later, he was elected a 
member of the United States Senate, for a period of six 
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years. His activities before entering the political arena in- 
cluded an interest in popular education and in agricultural 
pursuits. In 1884, he became president of the Milwaukee 
school board. Soon thereafter, he became president of the 
Wisconsin State Agricultural Society. He was a breeder of 
fine trotting horses and an advocate of better rural road- 
ways. 

It was while in the United States Senate that he, on 
April 29, 1896, presented a statue of Pére Jacques Mar- 
quette, to be placed in the hall of statues of the Capitol. On 
this occasion, he delivered an eloquent speech on the life of 
the great explorer and missionary. 

A Famous Epigram. The one volume on the life and 
labors of John L. Mitchell, issued in 1904 and found in the 
libraries of Washington, Milwaukee, and Madison, does not 
mention the name of the author. I happen to know, how- 
ever, that the book was the work of Frank A. Markle, a 
newspaper man employed for many years with the Muil- 
waukee Sentinel, who prepared the same at the request of 
Mrs. Mitchell. During the period that Mr. Mitchell was 
a member of the United States Senate, Mr. Markle served 
as his private secretary. 

The book, which was entitled In Memoriam, John Len- 
drum Mitchell, contained the more important speeches and 
writings rendered in his capacity as citizen and statesman. 
It also contained a brief character study of the senator, 
which I had written, together with a biographical sketch, 
and presented to Mr. Markle for inclusion in his book. It 
was originally prepared for the Old Settlers’ Club of Mil- 
waukee County and by that body, under date of June 29, 
1933, adopted in the form of a memorial. I quote from this 
sketch not only because it expresses my estimate of the man, 
but also because it contains the famous Mitchell epigram, 
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and describes the circumstances which led to its utterance 
‘as follows: 


Born in the atmosphere of the favored few he was nevertheless a 
man of the people. He loved the society of the warmhearted manly 
men more than he prized the good will of the merely highly stationed. 
The spirit of good fellowship was developed in him to a high degree. 
It may be said that because he was of rich and influential parentage he 
enjoyed superior advantages. True; but the virtues which came to him 
were not smothered in the opportunities for luxury; they did not trans- 
form him into the frosty reserve so common to aristocracy. He grew 
and expanded into a splendid character, knowing no distinction between 
the rich and the poor, the influential and the obscure. He was the es- 
sence of democracy in his dealings with men and affairs. The highly 
stationed .respected him, the lowly loved him. 

Mr. Mitchell was not only educated but a man of broad culture and 
refinement; his hours of study were many and long, his travels full of 
observation and useful acquisition. The knowledge which he stored not 
only trained his mental faculties, but ennobled his heart, chastened his 
will and refined his desires. That in the prime of his splendid manhood 
his character had unfolded itself into one of nobility and which bore 
even elements of greatness was demonstrated in one act which he per- 
formed while a member of the United States Senate. 

It was during the period when the discussion of an impending war 
with Spain had reached a critical stage. The country was in a great 
state of excitement. Protests against war came from various sections 
of the country. One came from a prominent man in Milwaukee. Rising 
to the full vigor of his broad, human, and forceful manhood, Senator 
Mitchell replied to this protest in a letter, which bore the following 
words: “There are some things worse than war; some things better 
than money.” 

The sentiment thus expressed is worthy of permanent preservation. 
It breathes patriotism and statesmanship; expresses the duty of a great 
nation at a critical period. It is typical of the man, his mental and 
moral fiber. It should serve as a permanent epitaph to him who de- 
serves to be remembered in the history of this great commonwealth as 
a useful citizen and a patriotic statesman. 


Many of his speeches were delivered before the St. 
Andrew’s Society and before agricultural bodies. For a 
time, beginning with December 1, 1884, he served as pres- 
ident of St. Andrew’s Society. His pride of race was ex- 
pressed in one of his banquet speeches in the following 
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words: “I believe that the Scotch half of me is the half 
with a heart in it—a heart that beats warmly for Auld 
Scotia and her sturdy sons.” He loved to discuss Scottish 
history and dwell upon its poets and patriots. 

At the national Democratic convention, held in Chicago 
in 1892, General Edward S. Bragg in a glowing speech 
nominated John L. Mitchell for the vice-presidency. After 
describing the career of his candidate, he concluded by 
stating that he was “eminent in peace, brave in war, sound 
in his Democracy.” 

The Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance Bank, 
founded by Alexander Mitchell, suspended in July, 1893. 
The Mitchell family conveyed to the assets of the bank all 
they possessed, except the homestead. Mr. Mitchell during 
his lifetime always clung to the idea that the depositors 
must not lose a single dollar. He met all responsibility 
heroically and never uttered a word of regret when losses 
were encountered. 

Follows a Military Career. General William Mitchell, 
son of John L.,' and grandson of Alexander Mitchell, fol- 
lowed a military career. After he had been in the service of 
the United States army for some years, he called on me one 
day in Milwaukee and expressed the desire to enter upon a 
business career. He was tired of army life. Evidently, he 
changed his mind as he never called on me again in the 
matter. 

He rose in the military service until he was made the 
director of military aviation of the United States. He 
gained national fame by becoming an outspoken champion 
of an efficient air fleet for defense in time of war. He is the 
author of Our Air Force, the Keystone of National Defense, 
of Byways, Winged Defense, and other books dealing with 


1John Lendrum Mitchell was born on October 19, 1842, and died 
June 29, 1904. 
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military aéronautics, as well as of numerous magazine and 
newspaper articles on the subject. He is now on the retired 
list. 

Alexander Mitchell, like his countryman, Andrew Car- 
negie, surrounded himself with capable lieutenants. David 
Ferguson and John Johnston were trained bankers and men 
of high character. The latter was related to Mitchell. 

John Johnston was public spirited and popular with 
all classes. In the days of his affluence he donated the site 
and building for the Johnston Emergency Hospital. He 
was possessed of a large and impressive personality, and as 
a publié speaker manifested more than ordinary ability. 
There was something robust and sturdy in his manner, and 
his voice, which was tinctured with a fine Scotch burr, was 
resonant and fascinating. When Prince Henry of Prussia 
honored Milwaukee with a visit, John Johnston was chosen 
chairman, and delivered the address of welcome in behalf 
of the business public. He was a frequent speaker at St. 
Andrew’s Society ‘banquets, at Jefferson Club, and other 
general citizenship functions. 

It was at one of the Democratic gatherings where he 
was the principal speaker that I met Johnston for the first 
time. He assumed a kindly confiding attitude toward me, 
which flattered me greatly. I was still a young man in the 
thirties, while he was high in the sixties. This was late 
in 1893. The ‘Mitchell bank had suspended that year, but 
was reopened when the Mitchell family, Johnston, and 
Ferguson threw their entire fortunes into the bank to re- 
habilitate the same. 

“Six months before the bank troubles came on I re- 
signed in order to enjoy the rest and recreation to which 
I believed myself entitled,” Johnston said. “And now I 
am a bank clerk once more, working harder than ever.” 
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If one Scotchman, namely, James Morgan, failed to 
become governor of the state of Wisconsin, another Scotch- 
man succeeded. While James Morgan, a Democrat, was 
defeated, William E. Smith, a Republican, was twice elected. 
He entered upon office January 7, 1878. He honored me 
while in office with an autographed photograph of himself 
which I prize very highly.’ 

The Cue Fostering Winter Sports. Under the caption 
of “As Told by the Sentinel Files,” that publication in short 
paragraphs tells each day some of the happenings of ten, 
twenty-five, and fifty years ago. Thus, it told of a meeting 
by the Milwaukee Curling Club, held on August 17, 1883, 
at the office of Robert Bruce to consider establishing a per- 
manent curling rink. The meeting was attended by James 
A. Bryden, W. P. McLaren, Charles Chapin, Archie 
Middlemass, Charles Dingwall, James Currie, and others. 
The item called to my mind some of the curling games I 
witnessed in which the sturdy Scotsmen here named gave 
direction and momentum to the heavy curling stones shoved 
over the smooth ice. These curling stones were quarried 
from Ailsa Craig rock in Scotland. The club is still in ex- 
istence. 

The imposing bronze statue of Robert Burns, which 
graces the park triangle on Prospect Avenue, near Juneau 
Avenue, is the gift of James A. Bryden. One of the bronze 
relief panels on the pedestal shows the poet Burns in the 
field as a plowman. The inscription under it reads: “The 
poetic genius of my country found me at the plow.” An- 
other panel shows a family gathered about the fireside. 
Under it are the lines: “From scenes like these old Scotia’s 
grandeur springs.” The third panel bears the dedication, 


* William E. Smith was born in Scotland, June 18, 1824. Died in Mil- 
waukee, February 18, 1883. 
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which reads: “The gift of James Anderson Bryden, a native 
of Scotland, to the city of his adoption, 1909.” 

Peter McGeoch was known as the “milkman operator,” 
who played the grain market on a large scale, staging the 
most gigantic wheat corner of his time. When the market 
broke, McGeoch, it was said, lost millions. He was still 
possessed of a large fortune when he died. 

A Noted Landscape Gardener. James Currie gave his 
vast experience in landscape gardening to the people of 
Milwaukee without compensation. For years, he served as 
a member of both the city and county park commissions, and 
for a long time in the capacity of the president of the city 
park board. There were thousands of suggestions and recom- 
mendations in the utilization of the offerings of nature to- 
ward beautifying the public parks which form such an at- 
tractive feature of both city and county. He was for over 
forty years the superintendent of the Forest Home Ceme- 
tery. 

Mr. Currie was a tall man of athletic build, modest, 
and unassuming in manner, earnest and sincere in all he 
said and did. I have often wondered whether the full 
measure of the remarkable contribution he made to Mil- 


‘waukee’s public park system can ever be duly demonstrated 


and appreciated. To name one of the county parks the 
“Currie Park” is a tribute to his memory which is well de- 
served. 

The brothers of James were Adam and William, also 
engaged as florists and landscape gardeners. The Curries 
originally came from Ayrshire, Scotland. Other prominent 
florists were John Dunlop and Archie Middlemass. It was 
during the time that I served as president of the Old Settlers’ 
Club of Milwaukee County that John W. Dunlop celebrated 
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his ninety-fourth birthday. Over 150 members participated 
in the celebration. 

A story is told in connection with James Currie, which 
illustrates the embarrassments that may befall Scotch hos- 
pitality in the New World. It was during that period when 
some people saw prohibition hang like a dark cloud over the 
land that James Currie received as guest in his home a 
gentleman whom he had known in Scotland and who had 
merely come over to get a glimpse of America and, inci- 
dentally, renew an old-time friendship. 

As a conscientious American citizen, and one who obeyed 
the law strictly, James had no liquor in his home, and was 
obliged to apologize for the lack of “a drappie.” 

“It’s nae matter, Jaemie,” said the guest consolingly. 
“T hae brought some wi’ me. I thought of yer darnet pro- 
heebishun!”’ 

The drink was produced and a toast was sipped to Auld 
Scotia. 

“Ye know, Jaemie,” explained the visiting Scot, “I 
thocht as I came over on the boat I’d give ye a bottle o’ 
guid stuff.” 

“Thank ye!” said James gratefully. “I'll be glad of it.” 

“Well, ye know,” concluded the visitor, “as I neart your 
shores, and thocht of yer darnet proheebishun, I thocht 
better of my plan.” 

In a former chapter, covering my experiences in the 
newspaper field, I deal with an episode in which James 
Morgan, one of the merchant princes of an earlier day, be- 
comes an interesting figure. Morgan possessed all the better 
qualities of his race. He was an enterprising merchant and 
a public-spirited citizen. 

Speaking of the descendants of the Scotch immigrants, 
who located in Milwaukee, I am prompted to speak of Sandy 
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Dingwall, who alternately served as banker, dramatic writer, 
and theatrical manager. He began life as an employee in 
the Marine National Bank, founded and headed by Alex- 
ander Mitchell. While-thus employed, he served as dram- 
atic critic for the Milwaukee Sentinel. From here he mi- 
grated to New York City where he rose in the theatrical 
world and amassed a considerable fortune. He remained un- 
married and when he died, while still in the prime of life, 
the bulk of his fortune went to his relatives in Milwaukee. 

He bequeathed the sum of $20,000 to his friend and co- 
worker, Henry Carey, who began his newspaper career on 
the Milwaukee Sentinel and who for some years thereafter 
served as the managing editor of the New York Times. 
At the time of Dingwall’s death, Carey had retired from 
the New York Times and lived in Chicago. 

Following Various Vocations. Among the Scotch immi- 
grants of a former day I also recall Robert Bruce, a human 
giant in figure, who served as a travelling passenger agent 
for the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway. 

The great cracker and candy industry, bearing the name 
of Robert A. Johnston Company, was originally founded 
by a Scotch immigrant named Alexander H. Johnston at 
Buford, South Carolina. He transferred his business to 
Milwaukee during the forties of the last century and with 
the passing of the elder Johnston, the son, Robert A., suc- 
ceeded to the management of the enterprise. The latter 
was confronted with serious problems when the trust move- 
ment spread over the country and began to crowd the 
smaller industries to the wall. 

Robert A. Johnston, who was a man of determination 
and independence of spirit, defied the trusts and concluded 
to guide his enterprise on independent lines by announcing 
that he was “not in any trust.” This slogan became an ad- 
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vertising trademark, which he boldly heralded to the world. 
He survived the trust era and continued to increase the 
volume of his business. The enterprise is now in charge of 
the third generation, consisting of Harry and Walter 
Johnston, who have become worthy successors to the grand- 
father who founded the industry, and the father who fought 
so nobly against the obstacles and difficulties that beset him. 

When I was the tax commissioner of the city of Mil- 
waukee, Robert A. Johnston called on me to protest against 
an assessment of some personal property I had made against 
him. Later, he sent his lawyer to inform me that he would 
not contest the matter, as he deemed the assessment equitable 
and fair. While he stood courageously for his rights, he 
was strictly honorable in all his dealings. He was always 
actuated by a fine religious spirit. 

The Lindsay brothers, Edmund J., William, Henry, 
and George I., built up the largest agricultural implement 
house in the Northwest. They were public-spirited men, 
who gave liberally of their time and means to civic and social 
interests. William served a term as alderman. Edmund J. 
became a leader in the Y.M.C.A. movement. All were 
sincere adherents of the Baptist faith. In all respects they 
measured up to the highest standards of useful citizenship. 

James MacAlister served for a number of years as the 
local superintendent of schools. His record as an educa- 
tional leader was an outstanding one. It was due to his 
labors that the Milwaukee schools received the first prize at 
the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition as being the best 
in the United States. The minister of education of France 
was so impressed with the educational exhibit that he came 
to Milwaukee to study our school system at a closer range. 

General Arthur MacArthur, who rose to the very top 
in the United States army, was the son of Judge Arthur 
MacArthur, one of the early pioneers of the city. 
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A most unique character among the Scotch immigrants 
of Milwaukee with whom I became well acquainted was the 
Rev. William T. Dorward. He was a Baptist clergyman, 
who became popular throughout the city as an after-dinner 
speaker. In his talks, he combined wit with wisdom, and a 
Scotch burr which fell from his lips in a charming fashion. 

A strange malady, whereby he lost his voice, overtook 
him, and he. was obliged to surrender the pulpit. While 
still serving as spiritual shepherd, he conducted classes in 
oratory and public speech and these he continued for a few 
years more. The strange part here was that he served as 
an instructor who could not speak above a whisper and yet 
attained notable success in training his elocution classes. 

It was my privilege to address three of his periodical 
graduation classes, who, during the evening’s program, 
manifested considerable proficiency in the art of public ex- 
pression. Later, he abandoned the elocution school and es- 
tablished a gasoline station which he has managed with 
considerable success. He used to say a man may be a humble 
clergyman and yet remain a real man among men. Like- 
wise he demonstrated that a clergyman may leave his charge 
and, even with a physical handicap, succeed in the battle 
for an existence. . 

A Case of Scotch Diplomacy. One day a young Scots- 
man, a friend and companion whom I had frequently ad- 
vised and helped in matters of business, came to my office. 
He usually wore good clothes and was fond of fine jewelry. 
Removing a diamond stick pin from his necktie and placing 
the same on my desk, he said: 

“Bruce, let me have $200 for a few days. Here is a 
diamond pin worth $250. I leave this with you for security.” 
“Mac, what do you want this money for?” I asked. 

“Listen, Bruce,” he replied, “tomorrow is Sunday, when 
my wife and I, together with the baby, will call on my wife’s 
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folks. My father-in-law is an old-fashioned Scotchman. He 
has lots of money, but is as tight as a drum. I owe him 
$1,000, and he is liable to ask me to pay him something on 
the debt. I want to retain his good will.” 

I went to my safe and got the money. “Here, Mac,” 
I said, “is your money. As for your stick pin, put that back 
on your necktie. I don’t want any security. If I can’t trust 
you without security, I don’t want to be your friend any 
longer.” 

On the following Monday, Mac came to my office again 
radiant in smiles. He tossed $200 in currency on my desk, 
saying: 

“Tt worked like a charm. Thank you ever so much!” 

“What worked like a charm?” I asked, surprised at the 
sudden liquidation of the loan. “Why in such a hurry to 
return the money?” 

“Tt’s like this,” was Mac’s reply. “Before he could dun 
me, I threw the money into the old man’s lap in a careless 
sort of way, and thanked him for the courtesy he had ex- 
tended to me. When he recovered from his surprise, he 
mellowed into the spirit of generosity. 

“ “Well, Mac, my lad,’ he said in a cozy way, ‘since things 
are aweel with you, I am willing to help you some more. If 
you can use it in your business, here is another thousand!’ 

““No, Daddy,’ I said, ‘I do not need another thousand, 
but I can make good use of another five hundred,’ which he 
promptly counted out to me!” 

Mac was reasonably prosperous in business, and in due 
course of time paid his father-in-law in full. 

The Scotch and Irish. The relations between the Scotch 
and Irish immigrants of Milwaukee were of a most pleasant 
character due, no doubt, to the fact that both races were of 
Celtic origin. In matters of religion, however, they were 
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divided. Most of the Scotch were Protestant, while most 
of the Irish were Catholic. There was a greater affinity be- 
tween the Scotch and the Irish hailing from the north of 
Ireland. Most of these were Protestants, who belonged 
to the Episcopalian and Baptist churches. 

In the social commingling between the Scotch and the 
Irish there were some delightful encounters, each extolling 
his own race, and, at the same time, belittling the other. 
The Scotch never failed to twit the Irish about some of 
their shortcomings and the proverbial linguistic bulls they 
fell into.. On the other hand, the Irishman never failed to 
ridicule: the “dummed hoighlander, their scant kilts, and 
their outlandish bagpipes.” When the MacPhersons and 
Dingwalls went to Casey’s or O’Rourke’s for a drink, there 
was an argument on the virtues and vices of the two finest 
countries on earth, their poets and patriots, and the rela- 
tive merits of Irish and Scotch whiskies. All controversies 
were settled over the social glass. 

The Irish could boast that on the American stage the 
Irish comedian excelled over all other comedians in the fund 
of wit and humor he dispensed. The Dutch comedian and 
the negro minstrel were, indeed, great fun makers, but the 
Scotch as far as stage humor was concerned, were unknown. 
But with the advent of Sir Harry Lauder, all this changed. 
Lauder drew large audiences and commanded higher ad- 
mission prices than any other comedian who ever stepped 
across the American stage. 

Joseph G. Donnelly during his time was one of Mil- 
waukee’s most popular after-dinner speakers. While his 
Irish wit and humor never deserted him, it rose to its best 
after he had sufficiently imbibed in liquid refreshments. 

One night he presided as toastmaster at a St. Andrew’s 
Society banquet. In keeping with the traditions of the 
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society Scotch whiskey flowed generously. When he arose 
to speak, he scrutinized his audience and then with an air 
of dignity and earnestness so characteristic of him, began 
his introductory remarks. 

“T am an Irishman!” he said with serio-comic expression. 
“You are all Scotchmen! But I will venture to say that 
tonight, of all nights, there is more real Scotch in me than 
there is in any single Scotchman present.” 

And no one challenged the statement. Irish wit and 
humor indeed bubbled and sparkled, but Scotch spirits had 
stimulated Donnelly’s speech into the realms of absolute 
brilliancy. 

Another story is told of an occasion when the Scotsmen 
of the city gathered one evening to engage in “wee Scotch 
necht” and Humphrey Desmond, an Irishman and a bril- 
liant public orator, was an invited guest. Someone sug- 
gested that Joe Donnelly also be asked to join the party. 
They would have some fun at his expense. 

When Joe arrived, he was somewhat coolly received, and 
someone urged that inasmuch as this was a party of Scots- 
men, no Irishman was wanted. A Scot from Sheboygan 
voiced his thoughts openly and defiantly. 

Desmond came to the defense of the Irish. Joe with 
each moment became more irritated. A battle between the 
Scotch and the Irish was on. The air became lurid with 
language that was more blunt than it was eloquent. 

“Whoever heard of a Scotchman coming from Sheboy- 
gan!” thundered Joe, and followed up his speech with a dis- 
sertation on the amenities of life in general, and on uncivil 
and rude Scotsmen in particular. 

When the Irish had expended their eloquence and wrath, 
there was a burst of laughter and applause, and Joe began 
to realize that the party had put up a job on him. Even 
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Desmond was one of the conspirators. The spirit of good 
fellowship once more restored, the party lasted until the wee 
hours of morn. 

Another amusing encounter between the Scotch and 
the Irish is told in the following story: It was an evening 
dinner function at which the spirit of good fellowship ran 
high and at which the Rev. W. T. Dorward and Joseph G. 
Donnelly were the principal speakers. Dorward was pop- 
ular because of his wit and wisdom and the fine Scotch burr 
which lent zest to his speech, and Donnelly because of his 
ready repartee and humor. 

In order to irritate Donnelly, who sat beside him at the 
speakers’ table, Dorward in his speech took particular de- 
light in extolling the land of the Scot, and in ridiculing the 
Emerald Isle and the Irish. It was now clearly up to Don- 
nelly, who was the next speaker, to make a reply to Dor- 
ward’s annoying remarks. Instead of defending Ireland 
and the Irish, which, he held, needed no defense, he con- 
cluded to attack Scotland and the Scots. 

“You exalt your native land,” he said by way of a come 
back. “Well, let me tell you something about Scotland. 
Listen: Its national flower is a noxious weed; its national 
music is a bag of wind; and its national costume borders on 
indecency!” 

Donnelly closed his discussion by adding: “Here, for 
instance, is John Niven, a Scotsman. When he gets to 
heaven, which I doubt very much, he will find no Scotch 
thistles, no kilts, and no bagpipes. But he will find instead 
an Irish harp, beautifully fashioned, on which angelic strains 
of melody and harmony are sounded.” 

There was a hearty burst of laughter, and the guests 
agreed that Donnelly and Dorward had both scored, and 
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were now quits as far as further racial controversy was con- 
cerned. 

Germans in Scotch Kilts. It was late in the month of 
October, somewhere about the year 1912. The sky was un- 
friendly, and the air chilly. The Milwaukee Baseball Club 
had won the pennant for that year, and a great crowd had 
gathered about the Union Depot to await the arrival of 
the baseball heroes. The officers of the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, of which I was one, served as a sort 
of citizens’ reception committee. 

The program provided a noon-day parade through the 
principal street of the city. The heroes of the hour were to 
sit in open automobiles, accompanied by members of the re- 
ception committee. The parade was headed by the Scottish 
Kilties Band of Montreal, Canada, which had come to Mil- 
waukee to fill a concert engagement. 

After the parade there was a luncheon at the Palm 
Garden restaurant in honor of the baseball champions, 
served by the committee. In passing through the barroom 
to the restaurant, I noticed several of the Scotch Kilties 
lined up to the bar drinking beer. The surprise came when 
several of the Kilties greeted me in the German language 
with great cordiality. They were all, as far as I was con- 
cerned at first glance, total strangers to me. 

“Well, Mr. Bruce, how did you enjoy our brass band 
music?” asked one of them, when I discovered that he and 
his companions were members of the Milwaukee Harvester 
Band, German musicians, whom I had known for years. 

“Tell me, how did you Germans manage to become 
members of the Scottish band?” I asked. 

“You see, we are merely substituting for today,” was the 
reply. “But is it not a darn shame to stick a modest man 
into these kilts,” he protested, “to compel us to parade 
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through the streets half naked on a chilly day? We Germans 
begin to wear woolen underwear about this time of the year, 
while these Highlanders can run around with bare legs all 
winter.” 

Honest, Industrious, and Thrifty. With the passing of 
an immigrant people some of its racial characteristics become 
subdued or modified, if not entirely obliterated, in the gen- 
erations that succeed them. Names will perpetuate them- 
selves and bear traces of racial origin, old-world folk songs 
will live, traditional virtues of family life will cling with a 
quiet tenacity, but the more outstanding racial customs and 
habits will become submerged in a new-world environment. 
The old gives way to the new. The process of assimilation is 
inevitable. 

If it can be said that the Scotch pioneers, in the aggre- 
gate, shared more generously than other nationalities in the 
economic fruits of their adopted country, then the primary 
reason is that they came to the New World well prepared 
for the vocations they engaged in. They were, on the whole, 
honest, industrious, and thrifty, but there were also those 
among them who possessed a clear vision and tremendous 
enterprise and energy, coupled with exceptional intelligence. 
Thus, some of the most important financial, industrial, and 
commercial enterprises were reared under their direction 
and control. 

In justice to an immigrant people, who have now largely 
passed from the scene, it must be said that the Scotch 
pioneers made a substantial contribution to the civic and 
social progress and economic stability of their time. Their 
descendants have been reared into worthy men and women 
who constitute an integral part of the best citizenship of 
the community. 

[ T'o be continued] 
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BC in Chelsea, Vermont, July 9, 1840, William Free- 
man Vilas came West with his family, arriving in Madi- 
son the fifth of June, 1851. Graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1858, at the age of eighteen, two years later 
he received his Bachelor of Laws from the Albany (N.Y.) 
Law School. When the Civil War broke out, he enlisted 
and went out as captain of Company A, Twenty-first Wis- 
consin Regiment, later joined the Army of the ‘Tennessee 
under General U. S. Grant, and in 1863 was promoted 
rapidly first as major and then as lieutenant colonel. He 
commanded the regiment at the battle of Vicksburg and 
during the subsequent siege and capitulation. Pressure of 
private affairs caused his resignation, and he returned to 
Madison in August, 1863 to resume his law practice. 

From that time until he became presiding officer of the 
national Democratic convention held in Chicago in 1884, 
he rose steadily in fame as lawyer, orator, and politician. 
The bulk of the correspondence which Mrs. L. S. Hanks, 
his daughter, has presented to the Society covers the quarter 
century between 1883 and the date of the colonel’s death 
in 1908. 


His choice as chairman of the national convention which 
put Cleveland’s name in nomination indicates his position 
and influence in the party, and from the time of the election 
Mr. Vilas’ name was mentioned for first one and then an- 
other cabinet position. He accepted Cleveland’s offer of 
the post-office portfolio, and later, upon the resignation of 
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L. Q. C. Lamar from the position of secretary of the interior 
to become Supreme Court justice, he was chosen to take that 
post. During Cleveland’s second term Mr. Vilas was United 
States senator from Wisconsin. 

The correspondence now made available to students is 
remarkably voluminous. A group of letters from the presi- 
dent has been used by Nevins in his Life of Cleveland, and 
clearly reveals the close attachment of the two men. Letters 
from members of the cabinet are of an intimate nature 
and indicate clearly the friendship and esteem which ex- 
isted among the members of Cleveland’s official family. 
Bayard, Bissell, Carlisle, Endicott, Harlan, Lamont, White, 
Whitney, and many others wrote not once but many times. 
To enumerate the names of his correspondents would be to 
give a roster of the prominent men of the period, both 
politically and socially. 

Following the long, lean years of Republican administra- 
tion, Democrats the country over hoped to profit financially 
by the coming into’ power of their party. No post office so 
small that more than one applicant did not appear desiring 
the position and the emoluments thereto attached, and in 
every instance removal of the incumbent was urged on the 
grounds of offensive political activity! Petitions and counter 
petitions went to the powers in Washington, and who 
could better present them than the man from Wisconsin 
who had presided at the convention and who was in the 
cabinet? In many cases it mattered not what the place— 
minister to England, consul to small and almost unknown 
spots, postmaster, door keeper, clerk, typist—the request 
was based on the fact that the applicant had always voted 
the Democratic ticket, and should have some reward for so 
doing. One woman, in applying for the position of first 
assistant to the postmaster general for her husband (no 
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qualifications beyond the fact that he had a “good face”) 
offered, if the salary attached to the post should be $5,000 
a year, to make Mrs. Cleveland a present of $100 a year; 
and should the salary be $10,000, to make this sum $500. 
The appointment was not made though the request was 
accompanied by a photograph of the man and his wife taken 
twenty years earlier! One man desired the position as 
consul in a Scotch town, basing his request on the fact that 
he had a grandmother, aged ninety, and he feared he never 
would see her unless he received the appointment. And, in 
addition, it would gratify his friends, and please the family 
that he should be so honored by his adopted country! Even 
in this year of grace 1933 it would seem no more men could 
possibly be out of work and wish political jobs than ap- 
peared as applicants fifty years ago. 

Nothing but the reading of the correspondence would 
furnish an adequate idea of the power and force of the man 
to whom they were written. Requests for addresses, for 
campaign speeches, for advice both political and financial, 
for financial help, came from all over the country. Letters 
of commendation for speeches made, and requests that he 
take sides and enter into campaigns flowed in to him in a 
never ending steam. The energy of the man was tireless. 
Indications are that he never refused a request to speak on 
the ground that he was tired or it was inconvenient, always 
because of prior engagements. He was a genuine orator in 
the days when oratory was not uncommon. His speech at 
the banquet in Chicago for General U. S. Grant is a classic 
and ranks, perhaps, as the highest point in a long line of 
remarkable speeches. 

Naturally, he was too strong a man in thought and deed 
to escape vituperation. The letter written for and published 
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in the Catholic Sentinel concerning the A.P.A.’s brought 
communications from all over the United States. Members 
of his own party either highly praised or wrote to tell him 
that he had committed political suicide for both himself and 
the Democratic party. But Mr. Vilas was little affected by 
what others thought, said, or did. He seems to have been 
able to select his course, steer straight for his goal, regard- 
less of consequences to himself or others, where he felt he 
was right. And politically he was usually justified in so 
doing. 

No scrap of paper did the colonel destroy, every letter 
and document was duly endorsed and filed away. But his 
replies of which there are copies in these papers are very, 
very few. Are not some of William Freeman Vilas’ letters 
still to be found in the homes of Wisconsin’s democracy? And 
might they not be sent to this Society for permanent pres- 
ervation? 

For a political history of Wisconsin during this period 
the Vilas correspondence is invaluable. The Treasury cases 
and the Bennett Law both come within the period in ques- 
tion—1883-08. German-American opposition to the Bennett 
Law caused the complete overthrow of the state government, 
elected George W. Peck as governor, placed Wisconsin in 
Democratic ranks at the time of Cleveland’s second elec- 
tion, and sent Mr. Vilas to the Senate. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ASSEMBLING HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS! 


—— said Carlyle, writing just one hundred years ago 
in the essay entitled ““On History Again,” “Never can 
the historical inquirer want pabulum, better or worse; are 
there not forty-eight longitudinal feet of small-printed 
History in the Daily Newspaper?” 

If historians could confine themselves to printed sources, 
and if the newspaper small pica matter could be relied upon 
to cover all necessities, then our problem would be simply 
that of the collection, arrangement, and administration of 
such material. But the career of the author of Cromwell, 
Frederick, and the French Revolution, is all the commen- 
tary needed to show that the words quoted from him above 
had a cynical import. Carlyle himself used in historical 
research mainly printed books, it is true. But he sometimes 
resorted to manuscripts also, and in editing Cromwell’s 
letters he claimed to have “fished them up from the foul 
Lethean quagmires where they lay buried.” 

So he was at least partly apprenticed to the art of in- 
vestigation. Also, it is well known that a clever forger 
palmed off on him the notorious “Squire letters” as gen- 
uine writings of his sainted Oliver, thus once more proving 
Carlyle’s right to have his name associated with those of the 
Greens, Rankes, and Bancrofts of the nineteenth century; 
for the historical delver is almost sure sooner or later to 
experience such a discomfiture. 


Address delivered before the meeting of the National Association of 
State Libraries, Friday, October 20, 1933, by Dr. Joseph Schafer. 
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“No documents no history.” This phrase, a truism of 
the historical lingua franca, and widely acknowledged be- 
yond the boundaries of the profession, is still too often in- 
terpreted by the layman as if it were the equivalent of “on 
dit,” “man sagte,” or “they say.” Lacking initiation into 
the austerities of historical research, he is apt to classify as 
documentary anything upon which a citation can be hung, 
especially any bit of writing whether printed or manuscript, 
and also the memories of “those who were there.” Consid- 
ering how vast a majority of professing historians have 
missed the authenticating marks of source material, one 
can hardly wonder that he who has given the matter no 
thought will fail to distinguish the valid from the worthless. 
Now, the collector has to work mainly with the histor- 
ically uninstructed; he is the victim of their prejudices and 
whims. That is why historical societies, researchers, and 
librarians have to lament so many losses due to other than 
accidental causes. An example, it was formerly thought, is 
the papers of the late United States Senator Isaac Stephen- 
son which were understood to have been destroyed by a force 
of house cleaners. But we rejoice to report his daughter’s 
statement that the Stephenson papers are safe in many boxes. 
Another very prominent Wisconsin politician, Joseph W. 
Babcock, had an office in his residence in Washington where 
were assembled the papers accumulated during his long 
service as congressman and as chairman of the Republican 
congressional campaign committee. A government con- 
tractor, in wrecking the house to make room for a new fed- 
eral building project, is believed to have sent all those papers 
to the junk shop. We may accept the above as practically 
representing the facts, whatever the actual method of their 
destruction. 
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' Here follows an actual and typical case, certified by 
the documents. A historical society’s superintendent wished 
to examine the papers of a man of prominence, recently 
deceased. He wrote the widow about giving the Society 
the opportunity to secure the books and papers left by her 
husband. He said: 


The thing I am primarily interested in, is the papers. In view of 
your husband’s career it seems to me he must have gained possession 
of a great many that it would be interesting to us, from the historical 
viewpoint, to have and preserve. Please do not destroy anything of 
this description, however trivial it may seem to you, until I have had 
an opportunity to look the material over. It is perfectly true that in 
any such collection of manuscripts a considerable portion is usually not 
worthy of preservation. It is equally true, however, that the trained 
historian is a much better judge of what is desirable to preserve and 
what to destroy than any other person can be. 


The bereaved lady was agreeable, but wished to go over 
the mass of material first, and after doing that, she wrote: 


It has been too great a task for one to go over it in its entirety; 
it is an accumulation of a life time and has been a terrible task, as he 
has never destroyed a single letter he ever received. But I have de- 
stroyed those I deemed not important and cannot say whether you 
will find much of value, or complete. But what I had thought the 
Society might have if they wanted it would be Washington’s travels or 
headquarters, the early history of this upper country & Indians. !! 


He—the husband—had never destroyed a letter. She— 
the wife—destroyed them all. The Society was looking for 
manuscripts; she was willing to give them a few old books, 
doubtless duplicates of some on the shelves of their library. 
No one except a collector can plumb the depths of disap- 
pointment and chagrin—veritable heartbreak—which such a 
misinterpretation of what constitutes historical material 
must have brought to the harrassed superintendent. 

That man, let us observe, had the right idea of what the 
Society needed from such an accumulation. It is usually 
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papers, not books, which are valuable, because manuscripts 
are unique while books are not. Custodians of well selected 
libraries of half a million or more titles under the classifica- 
tion of American and English history will experience rela- 
tively few surprises through finding in private collections 
valuable books not already in hand. On the contrary, nearly 
every manuscript yields something new. 

The new is not necessarily the important. Trained per- 
sons quickly discover that certain categories of material 
always deemed valuable by family custodians are either of 
no value whatever in a library or at all events are not worth 
the space they would occupy or the cost of curatorship. Our 
library could, e’er this, have crammed its vaults with land 
patents issued by the federal and state governments, had it 
not resolutely declined to receive or to preserve those sup- 
posedly priceless family parchments. The reason why they 
are considered valuable by the custodians is clear. They are 
a part of the family archives, along with such intimate papers 
as marriage and bifth certificates, wills, and obituary notices 
of ancestors. Sentimentally important they must always be 
to the family whose estate is based upon them—but to no 
others. And even the owner of the lands they describe rarely 
needs them for evidential purposes, for there is a public 
record of land transactions which satisfies all legal require- 
ments. That record also makes the preservation of the actual 
papers, for historical purposes, a work of supererogation— 
a sheer waste of space and of effort. 

Another class of manuscripts numerously represented in 
private collections to which a public repository must extend 
its hospitality cautiously is business papers. And here is a 
case which illustrates the wisdom of the remark quoted 
above: “the trained historian is a much better judge of what 
it is desirable to preserve and what to destroy than any 
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other person can be.” Business papers are important if 
they throw light upon the character or habits of an individual 
whose biography will have to be written in detail, or if they 
illustrate a business that made history. We value every 
scrap of such evidence in regard to George Washington for 
his sake, and John Jacob Astor for the fur-trade he rep- 
resents. But, as respects John Doe, proprietor of the corner 
grocery, there is no such reason to clutter our vaults with 
them. 

They are important, again, if they illustrate something 
unique and significant in the economic system, as the first 
cost, operating expenses, and profits or losses of the first 
crude beet sugar factory to be erected in America; if they 
cover the history of a typical farm, like our Baumgartner 
diaries; if they throw light upon ill-understood phases of 
frontier life, like the interest rates and securities demanded 
by those who lent money to purchasers of government lands. 
Sample price lists, from given periods under given circum- 
stances are also worthy to be preserved. And the same is 
true of many other types of documents originating in trade. 
But the great bulk of every ordinary collection of business 
papers is worthless to history, to biography, and to eco- 
nomics. It should be discarded, but not till after it has been 
examined by the trained historian. 

But the functionary mentioned so frequently in these 
pages, who is he? For the purposes of this discussion, who 
is the trained historian? Light may be thrown upon that 
question by the history of collections and the biography of 
collectors. It is conceded that one of the greatest collections 
of trans-Allegheny manuscripts, especially such as relate to 
the early history of the southwestern states, was made by 
Dr. Lyman Copeland Draper and bequeathed by him to 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Now, Draper 
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when he first became active in that enterprise had not won a 
Ph.D. degree in American history, nor written a notable 
book in the local or general field, nor become famous as a 
critical reviewer of other men’s writings on historical sub- 
jects; nor did he rank as an especially distinguished biblio- 
phile and librarian. Draper was essentially an earnest, well 
educated young man with a passionate interest in frontier 
heroes and their exploits, particularly as hunters, explorers, 
and Indian fighters. 

A measure of his interest, eagerness, and indomitable- 
ness in the pursuit of knowledge along these lines is the vast 
manuscript accumulation he made in the course of about half 
a century. He assembled the papers of and relating to Dan- 
iel Boone, 32 volumes; Brady and Wetzel Papers, 16 vol- 
umes; George Rogers Clark Papers, 65 volumes; William 
Clark Papers, 6 volumes; Croghan Papers, 3 volumes; 
Frontier Wars Manuscripts, 23 volumes; Harrison Papers, 
5 volumes; Kenton Manuscripts, 13 volumes; Kentucky 
Manuscripts, 30 volumes; King’s Mountain Manuscripts, 
18 volumes; Pittsburgh and Northwest Virginia Papers, 
10 volumes; Sumter Manuscripts, 23 volumes; Tennessee 
Manuscripts, 7 volumes; Tecumseh Manuscripts, 13 vol- 
umes; Virginia Manuscripts, 14 volumes. Many of the 
smaller groups are omitted in the above summary, and 
Draper’s Notes, 33 volumes; Historical Miscellanies, 8 
volumes; and Memorandum Books, 3 volumes are perhaps 
the most valuable of the 475 volumes constituting the fam- 
ous Draper Collection. 

We cannot even guess how much material he declined to 
receive in the course of his innumerable visits to local cus- 
todians of family papers or how much of what had been 
given and sent to him may have been discarded. But it would 
be a bold administrator who should suggest destroying any 
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part of the collection as Draper left it. The material, so far 
as examinations of type groups can determine, is nearly all 
valuable in one connection or another. Moreover, Draper’s 
correspondence, editorial cautions, and notes show how rel- 
atively critical he was of the human testimony embodied in 
the papers saved. 

Draper was equipped for the work of collecting, first, 
by having a definite aim, which enabled him to concentrate 
upon specific classes of material; second, by possessing a 
critical faculty, doubtless native but developed by experi- 
ence, which made him discriminative in his selecting of 
documents for preservation. Yet Draper, great as were his 
acknowledged virtues in the domain of manuscript collecting, 
from the viewpoint of today also had some very sharply 
defined limitations. These disclose themselves to the user 
of the collection, who finds disappointingly little in the 
Draper manuscripts to illustrate the political, economic, con- 
stitutional, or legal aspects of pioneer life, or even the social 
aspects apart from those incidentally revealed in the ad- 
venture stories on which he placed major emphasis. As sup- 
erintendent (or secretary) of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin his collecting activity was perforce directed 
to different objects; and still his interests, always keen and 
dynamic, never became particularly inclusive. Indians, fur 
traders, French wars, lead mining, and the more arresting 
incidents of homely pioneering claimed the greater share of 
his attention, though he developed also a biographical bent 
which contributed notably to Wisconsin history in its wider 
sense. 

It is, of course, a fair question whether any one person 
could successfully cover more ground than Draper staked 
out for himself and cultivate it with his degree of intensity. 
Draper was certainly not wanting in assiduity; he excluded 
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nearly all other interests, even writing—which his collecting 
activities had originally been designed to subserve. But 
he worked as the scholar works on a definite piece of research 
with the determination to obtain the ultimate existing manu- 
script needed to make his information on the subject under 
inquiry, as he conceived it, complete. This explains his elab- 
orate note taking, his comments on documents, comparisons 
of different pieces of evidence; his patient prodding of cor- 
respondents with questionnaires, and endless traveling to 
verify statements. Considering the resources at his com- 
mand Draper really performed an Herculean task of col- 
lecting. No one in his day did more, perhaps no one did as 
much. 

But, for all that, we need not assume that he was fitted 
to do all that shall ever need to be done. Indispensable as 
his work is, many other types of material must be added to 
his in order to equip the future historian for writing defini- 
tively the story of the regions and periods in which Draper 
was so peculiarly interested. Our admiration for the great 
little scholar should not blind us to the fact that, as a collector 
of historical materials for the ages, rather than for a particu- 
lar purpose of his own, Draper’s objectives were rather too 
specialized and his pursuit over-keen. The hound that is held 
too closely to trailing wily foxes may miss many a fresh 
scent of bear or cougar. This seemingly ungracious com- 
ment on the work of our own Society’s hero is not intended 
as a criticism of Draper, but merely as an illustration to in- 
dicate what the collector, under present-day conditions, must 
be and do. 

Would not the ideal collector be a multiple Draper—a 
creature not merely hydra-headed but many-bodied as well? 
Ridiculous, you say, and so it is. But what is the substitute? 
Clearly we ought to continue to collect the classes of docu- 
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ments that chiefly interested him. We ought also to collect 
everything requisite to the complete illustration of the polit- 
ical history of our states and the nation. The economic 
history, also, in its main aspects, must be known as a basis 
for political and social history. Hence, a Draper is needed 
for that, too. Another would handle the collecting of the 
materials of religious history; still another educational 
history, and so on. 

It is not desirable, however, to proceed on the theory 
that the final piece of documentary evidence in any one of 
these lines must necessarily be secured in any given col- 
lector’s lifetime. The ideal collection is a multitude of groups 
of papers, many of them with gaps to be filled, and all, if 
possible, growing through the generations. It should be 
made by an institution with a continuous policy, not by a 
single man. The more men and women of varied interests 
concerned, the better, provided the work is carried on under 
a single organizing head. 

Now, what the superintendent meant when he told the 
widow to await the arrival of a “trained historian” before 
deciding what material out of her late husband’s collection 
to destroy, was this: A man whose training and experience 
has developed interests and sympathies as wide as the com- 
plex field of history itself; one who is so intimately familiar 
with the social, religious, political and economic jig-saw 
puzzles that he should be able to recognize every piece, bigger 
than the thumb-nail, which could in any wise contribute to 
their solution. 

It is no longer necessary for the collector to do as much 
traveling as Draper did; and such as must be done now takes 
only a fraction of the time consumed by him on mountain 
trails, on foot, or on horseback. Moreover, authentic, well- 
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known institutions now have papers proffered them in large 
aggregate quantities often without solicitation. 

Here, for example, is a letter received just the other 
day which affords refreshing contrast to that of the per- 
fectly well-meaning letter-burning widow quoted above. It 
is from New York City and was written by Mary A. 
Thomas. She says, addressing the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, to whom she was an entire stranger: 


In looking over some old family papers I have come across a number 
of letters written by men, mainly from Central New York, who had 
adventured into the then far west of Wisconsin Territory. 

I am not sure whether any of these letters will be of value to your 
Society. I myself was interested in the occasional glimpses of the 
country, the people, and political conditions. It seems to me that we 
cannot be too careful about such slight records of our early history as 
are still extant, and so, such as they are, I send you these papers, by 
express prepaid. Use them or destroy them as seems best. In no case 
need any be returned to me. 


The letters, in part, were written from Milwaukee, as 
early as 1836. Their author was an intelligent, acute and 
public-spirited lawyer who became, that very year, a pro- 
moter of the first railroad in Wisconsin. They constitute 
one of the earliest and best sources for the beginnings of 
Milwaukee, and are soon to be published in the Wisconsin 
Magazine of History. 

The collector’s function today is much more that of 
discriminative selector of what should be preserved than it 
was in Draper’s era. The allied problems of discovering 
the locations of nests of manuscripts, and the diplomacy of 
their acquisition, must, however, not be minimized, for they 
will be encountered frequently. 

The curator’s part has always been performed best by 
the trained librarian. But for winnowing and choosing 
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the librarian must either make himself the equivalent of the 
trained historian, or, he must secure the codperation of the 
historian in connection with that branch of his multiform 
duties. 

Time fails for discussing the new and revolutionary 
method of acquiring copies of manuscripts by photographing 
them on films, for reading with magnifying glass or pro- 
jector—a process which in no long time seems destined 
vastly to enrich manuscript collections and to distribute their 
benefits widely over the world. We seem to be on the eve of 
a period of genuine democracy in historical opportunity. 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
DEDICATION OF AN HISTORICAL SPOT 


In the autumn of 1845, seven or eight families of sturdy 
Welshmen emigrated from their native land and located on 
the prairie southwest of what is now the village of Cambria; 
here they founded a settlement which they named “Welsh 
Prairie.” 

True to the characteristics of the Welsh people, they had 
a strong desire for a place to worship in their own language 
and soon after their arrival chose the southwest corner of the 
southeast quarter of the southeast quarter of section 12, town- 
ship 12 north, range 11 east, in what is now the township 
of Springvale, Columbia County, Wisconsin, and erected 
a small building thereon which they named “Zion.” 

As the settlement grew the building was enlarged. In 
1864 they erected a substantial brick building which could 
be seen for miles around, and was a landmark for years to 
direct strangers. 

Here the old residents of Welsh Prairie and their des- 
cendants continued to worship until 1930, when owing to 
the change in the mode of travel and the moving to town of 
the older members, they gave up the old church and united 
with the Welsh church in the village of Cambria. 

On May 14, 1933, their descendants to the third and 
fourth generations met on the sacred spot and dedicated a 
beautiful granite monument to the sacred memory of those 
hardy pioneers who bravely bore the hardships of settling 
a new country. 
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If the rising generation does its duty as nobly and un- 
selfishly as did the old pioneers of Welsh Prairie, then we 
will have no fear of the future of our country. 


NAMES OF CHARTER MEMBERS 


Robert Closs John Lloyd 

David D. Roberts : E. B. Williams 

John R. Rowlands (great grandfather William R. Williams 
of Hon. E. M. Rowlands) John O. Jones 

Evan Edwards John Edwards 


C. A. Scorr, Cambria, Wisconsin 


A CORRECTION 


Charles Mears Kurtz, of Piedmont, California, calls 
attention to an error in the September magazine. The foot- 
note on page 73 should read: “The above biographical 
account of the Martineaus, as well as the journal summary, 
was prepared by Charles Mears Kurtz, of Piedmont, Cal- 
ifornia, who is a son of Mrs. Martineau’s niece, Mrs. Edward 
Kurtz,” instead of “the husband of Mrs. Martineau’s niece.” 

















BOOK NOTES 


Dr. Leo F. Stock of the Carnegie Institution historical research 
staff at Washington, has edited for the American Catholic Historical 
Association Documents: Volume I. The theme of this significant work 
is United States Ministers to the Papal States, 1848-1868. Aside from 
its value as a repository of important sources for diplomatic history, the 
volume has a special interest to Wisconsin in that it contains the cor- 
respondence of two ministers, Alexander W. Randall and Rufus King, 
who were appointed by Lincoln from Wisconsin. Governor Randall went 
to Rome in May, 1862, and remained until September of the same year. 
His correspondence is found on pages 240-256. General King’s tenure 
was continuous from October, 1863 to January, 1868, and his corres- 
pondence occupies a substantial portion of the book, pages 278-440. 


A Hundred Years of Congregational History in Wisconsin. By 
Rev. Frank N. Dexter, editor (Wisconsin Congregational Conference, 
1983). 810 pp. 

At the Racine meeting of the conference in 1928 a special historical 
committee was appointed to prepare this book, and the next year Rev. 
Frank N. Dexter was chosen editor. It was an auspicious choice, and 
Dr. Dexter, who had so large a share in building up his denomination 
in this state, has produced a notable book, remarkable for its historic 
accuracy and interest, for its lack of overstatement and eulogy, and for 
its presentation of the important facts of this century of devoted effort. 
One hundred years ago in August, 1833, the first Congregational church 
in Wisconsin was organized by missionaries on Madeline Island. The 
church thus begun has always been a missionary church. Its true 
founders were the missionaries to the Stockbridge Indians on Fox 
River; its earliest pastors were sent by the home missionary movement; 
its second great advance was due to missionaries to the little commun- 
ities of northern Wisconsin. Dr. Dexter tells in a simple but effective 
language some of his own adventures amidst flood and mud, with meet- 
ings in the northern forests and cut over lands, holding “Grove Meet- 
ings” and tent gatherings. Excellent chapters relate the growth and 
decline of the foreign speaking churches, the progress of the “Woman 
Builders of the Kingdom”; the colleges—Beloit, Ripon, Milwaukee- 
Downer, and Northland; and the academies especially promoted by the 
interest of this church. The book closes with a few biographical sketches 
of noted Wisconsin Congregationalists and a final chapter on “A Chang- 
ing World.” It is well printed, has an index, and will prove of value 
not only to churchmen but to the historians of our state. 


Prominent Americans of Swiss Origin (Swiss-American Historical 
Society, New York, 1932). 266 pp. 

This volume was prepared by Albert Bartholdi for the society which 
publishes it. The biographies are classified under such heads as: 
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pioneers, theologians, soldiers, statesmen, physicians and surgeons, in- 
dustrialists, merchants and bankers, and scientists, journalists, and en- 
gineers. A number of well-known citizens of Wisconsin are presented, 
among whom are Henry Gratiot, pioneer; John Martin Henni and 
Martin Kuendig, churchmen; Emanuel L. Philipp, statesman; Albert 
J. Ochsner and Nicholas Senn, surgeons; John Luchsinger, banker; 
Nicholas Gerber, Jacob Karlen, and Gottlieb Beller of Monroe, founders 
of the cheese industry; and C. Hermann Boppe, journalist. 


Wisconsin’s Belgian Community. Hjalmar Rued Holand (Door 
County Historical Society, Sturgeon, Bay, Wis., 19383). 105 pp. $1.50. 

Mr. Holand has put the Door County Historical Society and the 
state at large in debt for this account of Wisconsin Belgians, the largest 
group of immigrants of that nationality in the United States. He has 
utilized the previously published accounts—that of Xavier Martin in 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, xiii, and that of the “First Kirmiss” 
in this Magazine, xiv, 341-353, and has added to them a wealth 
of detail, much of it obtained by personal interviews with pioneer 
survivors. These first immigrants determined on Wisconsin as their 
future home and after having met in Green Bay a Belgian priest, 
Father Edward Daems, they settled on his advice in the forests of 
northeastern Brown County. Thence the Belgian settlers gradually 
spread to Door and Kewaunee counties, taking up hardwood lands, 
which were cleared with great effort. The chapters on securing lands 
and pioneer experiences relate almost unbelievable energy in over- 
coming hardships and prove the sturdy, industrious character of these 
immigrants. 


In Appreciation of Thomas Sewall Adams. This is a booklet of 
thirty pages republishing the memorials and testimonials that were 
written on the death February 8 of Dr. Adams. He was a member of 
the faculty of the University of Wisconsin from 1901 to 1916 when he 
resigned to go to Yale. In pursuance of the policy of using experts 
Dr. Adams was appointed in 1911 a member of the Wisconsin tax com- 
mission and made an authoritative record in that field. Many of the 
tributes presented in this book are from friends and colleagues in 
Madison, and show the personal and friendly side of this valued and 
able man. 


Constance Lindsay Skinner, author of Pioneers of the Old South- 
west and Adventurers of Oregon, in the Chronicles of America Series, 
has just published, through Macmillan, Beaver Kings and Cabins. The 
book is a charmingly written and profoundly understanding treatment 
of America’s fur-trade north and south—a history in which the author 
was nurtured, her father having participated in the trade of the Can- 
adian Northwest. Miss Skinner’s book bids fair to take its place as 
the classic treatment of that romantic phase of the story of America. 
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THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


LovuisE PHELPs KELLOGG 


I THE SOCIETY 


prune the quarter ending October 10, 1933, the Society has re- 
ceived three additions to its membership. Oscar F. Boerner, Port 
Washington, Victor M. Stamm, Milwaukee, and Cornelia van Kooy, 
Madison, became annual members. Ione Weber, New York City, changed 
from the annual to the life membership class. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held October 19, at the 
Library building, President Marshall Cousins in the chair. At this meet- 
ing three new curators were elected: Spencer Haven of Hudson in place 
of the late William W. Bartlett; W. L. Evans of Green Bay to replace 
Barton L. Parker; and Harry Sauthoff in place of W. A. Scott, re- 
moved from the state. Obituary notices were read for the curators who 
have died this year, and the Superintendent presented his report. 


NECROLOGY 


Barton L. Parker of Green Bay, curator of this Society since 1915, 
died August 28, at his home after an illness of several months. Mr. 
Parker was a native of De Pere and a graduate of the State University 
(1895). While a busy lawyer he found time to interest himself in 
historical and literary matters, was a trustee of the Kellogg Public 
Library and the Neville Public Museum of his home town, and held 
until his health forced retirement the chairmanship of the Nicolet Ter- 
centennial Commission. 


M. R. Doyen, life member, and member of our Society since 1888 
died August 12 at Evanston, Illinois. Mr. Doyen made his home at 
Madison for many years. 


Ernest Bruncken of Milwaukee, annual member, died Septem- 
ber 18 at his home. He presented two papers in our publications: “How 
Germans Became Americans,” in the Proceedings, 1897; and “Political 
Activity of Wisconsin Germans” in that for 1901. 
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ACQUISITIONS 
For the Vilas Papers see ante pp. 228-231. 


A manuscript history of “Old Abe” the war eagle mascot of Com- 
pany C, Eighth Wisconsin, has been received from General E. B. Heim- 
street, assistant adjutant and quartermaster general of the national 
G.A.R. This contains many anecdotes of the eagle, and much material 
on the commander of Company C, Captain John M. Perkins, who was 
killed in battle in 1862. General Heimstreet has likewise published in 
a pamphlet a condensed and authoritative account of “Old Abe.” 


The Society has received from Mary E. Thomas of New York City 
a number of letters written during territorial days by William N. and 
Palmer Gardner, brothers from Onandago County, New York, who emi- 
grated to Wisconsin in 1836. The latter brother took up land in Wal- 
worth County, while William N. Gardner became a prominent citizen 
of early Milwaukee. 


The records of the old Fond du Lac Gas Company have been pre- 
sented with the company’s approval by F. W. Hainer of the present Wis- 
consin Power and Light Company of that city. 


The Civil War letters of Adam Muenzenberger of Company A, 
Twenty-sixth Wisconsin Volunteers have been translated and given to 
the Society by Professor William M. Lamers of Marquette University, 
who was aided in his translation by his mother, Mrs. Clara Lamers. The 
Twenty-sixth was the second German regiment enlisted in the state and 
served on the Virginia campaigns and at the battle of Gettysburg. On 
this occasion Muenzenberger was taken prisoner, carried South and 
there died. His letters home, and one or two written him by his wife 


are eloquent testimonials of the hardships brought by the war to his 
family. 


The diaries of William C. Cogswell, a Canadian who lived in Mil- 
waukee, 1882-85 were sent to the Society by the Green Lake County 
clerk, with whom they were left some years ago. They are written in 
a beautiful hand, but give only the detailed narrative of a commonplace 
life, with very little incident or comment upon affairs of moment. 


The Museum has acquired the Red Cross flag of the medical de- 
tachment of the One Hundred and Seventh Engineers, commanded dur- 
ing the World War by Col. Edgar C. Barnes of Ripon, the gift of John 
G. Knudsen of Madison. Other museum gifts come from Paul From- 
holz, Racine; William J. Kelsey, Prairie du Sac; Mrs. H. V. Ogden 
and “Bill” Hooker of Milwaukee; and George R. Buell of Madison. 
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II THE STATE 


The tercentenary of Wisconsin is being promoted by a legislative 
committee, composed of five assemblymen and four senators, headed by 
Senator Morley G. Kelly of Fond du Lac. The committee visited in 
September the region of Nicolet’s landfall, examined the site at Red 
Banks, twelve miles from Green Bay, and were heartily in favor of 
celebrating next summer Wisconsin’s three hundredth birthday. 


Markers AND MeEmoriALs 

The city of Oshkosh celebrated the eightieth anniversary of its 
incorporation August 13 to 19 with a homecoming and a great revival 
of historical interest. The initial records of the city were published 
in the Northwestern; historic displays occurred in many of the mer- 
chants’ windows; the Sawyer Museum put on an exhibit of local history, 
and its curator, Nile J. Behncke prepared for the official program “A 
Journey through a Romantic Past.’””’ The Winnebago County Archeolog- 
ical and Historical Society erected a bronze marker for the “Oldest 
House in Winnebago County” on the lawn of the home of Joseph Osborn, 
pioneer. At its dedication, August 13, Louise Phelps Kellogg of our 
staff spoke on “Pioneer Days in the Fox River Valley.” August 15 a 
marker honoring the Buckstaffs, pioneer citizens, was unveiled on the 
city playground given by their heirs. The next day a flagpole in Menom- 
inee Park was dedicated to the memory of the late Herman C. Derksen, 
long member of the park board. That evening Governor Schmedeman 
and staff visited Oshkosh and climaxed the celebration. 


The last surviving veteran of the Civil War at Neenah was honored 
August 16 by a tablet dedicated in Doty Park by the Grand Army of 
the Republic and the Woman’s Relief Corps. Mr. Sheerin served in the 
Eighth Wisconsin Battery Light Artillery and was present to express 
his appreciation of the honor paid him. 


The village of Briggsville, in southwestern Marquette County was 
laid out in 1850 by Alexander E. Briggs of Vermont. A monument to 
the memory of the founder was unveiled early in September, consisting 
of a bronze marker on a white granite boulder. 


The West Allis Chapter, D.A.R. marked on September 19 the 
graves of Ezra and Charlotte Stone, children of Revolutionary veter- 
ans, buried in Forest Home Cemetery. 


The site of the old Baptist church in South Koshkonong, opposite 
the Koshkonong Cemetery was marked September 3 by the Koshkonong 
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Reunion Society. The church was removed in 1890 from this site where 
it was built before the Civil War. 


Locat Historica, INTEREST 


The Brown County Historical Society held its annual summer pil- 
grimage September 6 in its own park, west of the city, the gift in 1932 
of T. A. Pamperin of Green Bay. The park occupies the site of a mill 
erected by the federal government for lumber used in building Fort 
Howard; it was also the site of a prehistoric Menominee village. On this 
day a beautiful well head was dedicated bearing the name ““The Ella 
Hoes Neville Well.”’ Speakers were the donor of the park, the Rev. L. A. 
Parr, and Superintendent Schafer who gave an interesting summary 
of the Fox-Wisconsin Improvement. 


Kenosha County Historical Society displayed its historical treas- 
ures in connection with the city homecoming week in July. The first day 
of September the society met at Bristol when a collection of articles was 
exhibited. Rev. Carl Buenger spoke on “What the Kenosha County 
Historical Society is for.” Mrs. Mary Bradford read an interesting 
story of pioneer days in Bristol prepared by Mrs. Helen Vickars. Im- 
promptu stories were told of the articles on exhibit, and the members 
decided that the emphasis on the county portion of the society’s name 
should be continued. 


Langlade County Historical Society held its fifth annual picnic 
July 4 at Summit Lake. President J. W. Parsons, presided, and the 
speakers were John Wright and Charles Avery who gave appropriate 
talks for the national birthday. The society has been loaned a crucifix 
that hung in the log church at Little Chute, built by Father Van den 
Broek, the possession of Mrs. Louise Kawalske, great granddaughter 
of Judge Jacques Porlier and of Louis Grignon of Green Bay. This 
relic is placed in the pioneer log cabin on the Public Library grounds— 
the first cabin built in Antigo. 


The Marinette County Historical Society held an open air assembly 
September 24 at Lake Noquebay. Talks were given by William E. 
Morton and Fred C. Burke, president and secretary of the society. 


The Waukesha County Historical Society met September 16 at the 
Nashotah Mission, with about one hundred in attendance. Dean E. J. 
Nutter graciously welcomed the visitors and led the way to the first 
buildings on the grounds—the “Blue House” built in 1842 and the “Red 
Chapel” soon thereafter. Mrs. Elizabeth Aiken gave a paper on “Our 
Indian Trails”; Mrs. H. G. B. Nixon read an article on Gustaf Unonius 
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prepared by R. C. Hougstad. This was timely since Unonius was the 
first graduate of Nashotah House, the history of which written by 
Vice-President Lacher appeared in our Magazine last December. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The Taylor Orphan Asylum at Racine observed the sixty-fifth 
year since its founding by an annual homecoming July 16-17, when a 
memorial tablet was unveiled in the chapel for Nellie J. Wright who 
was a worker in the home for sixty years. 

The bank of Sparta, the oldest in western Wisconsin, celebrated in 
July the seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding in 1858. Louis T. 
Hill, vice-president gave an historical address on the occasion narrating 
the beginnings of the city and the origin of its name. 


The Woman’s Relief Corps, auxiliary of the G.A.R., celebrated in 
July its golden jubilee. Many Wisconsin units joined in the celebra- 
tion, those of Green Bay, Oshkosh, Waukesha, and several others hold- 
ing special patriotic services. 


The little town of Drummond in Bayfield County was formed in 
1879 as a lumbering center. This year on Labor Day was celebrated a 
homecoming to which former residents flocked in considerable numbers. 
The lumber company will remove its operations this fall, and Drummond 


decided to commemorate its close by an outstanding historical celebra- 
tion. 


The David Star Church at Kirchhayn is one of the oldest Lutheran 
Evangelical in the state; it celebrated its ninetieth birthday Sep- 
tember 10. The Christus Evangelical of Germantown, Washington 
County held services August 13 for the same anniversary. Saint Mary’s 
Catholic Church of Racine was eighty years old in August. 


(Many churches celebrated seventy-fifth, sixtieth, and fiftieth an- 
niversaries. Hereafter only those of eighty or more years will be noted.) 


Wisconsin History IN THE STATE PREss 


The Ashland Press for August 10 noted that for the first time in 
history the Winnebago and Chippewa Indians met in a joint celebration 
at Odanah. Led by Chief Decorah the Winnebago came from Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, and Black River Falls, Wisconsin, for a three-day peace con- 
ference, when dances, and feasts alternated with tribal speeches. This 
ceremony was similar in import to the Sioux-Chippewa Conference at 
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Ashland in 1896 when the Sioux were brought thither by Buffalo Bill 
(Col. William F. Cody). 


“How Eau Claire Celebrated in 1889,” was the title of an article in 
the Daily Telegram describing the parade and other ceremonies that 
marked the one hundredth year of the inauguration of Washington and 
the putting into effect of the federal constitution. 


The Green Bay Press-Gazette published in July the autobiography 
of Mrs. Almira Volk, who came to Oconto Falls in 1846, the first per- 
manent settler. Mrs. Volk was a teacher in the settlement for sixteen 
years. As the Press-Gazette well says, her story is not unique “but the 
tale of the common experiences of all brave women, who came from 
comparative comfort and ease in the well populated eastern states to the 
lone, bleak wilderness of forest and prairie.” 


The Hartland News on September 8 published an article by 
W. J. C. Ralph on the “Old Mission on Madeline Island.” It recounts 
the coming of the Warrens as fur traders, the missionaries that founded 
there the old mission, the translation of parts of the Bible into the 
Chippewa language, and the modern restoration of the mission chapel 
and its careful preservation. 


The Janesville Gazette on July 25 described a large old flag which 
had been used at Lima Center since 1869 when Grant was president. This 
flag had but thirty-six stars and has now been replaced by an emblem 
of the present day. 


The La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press on September 10 pre- 
sented a history of the town of Farmington in the northern part of La 
Crosse County. The first ox team reached there in 1846, but it was not 
until 1848 that a sawmill was built, and a post office established the 
next year. These local histories are valuable and should be collected 
before all survivors have passed away. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 
The American Historical Association will hold its annual meeting 


December 27-29 at Urbana, Illinois. Charles A. Beard is president of 
the association. 


At Vincennes, Indiana, on September 8 was dedicated the beautiful 
bridge over the Wabash that connects the Indiana-Illinois portions of 
the Lincoln Highway and commemorates the crossing in 1830 of the 
Lincoln family. Governor Henry Horner of Illinois and Governor 
Paul V. McNutt of Indiana were the speakers on that occasion. In the 
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afternoon the corner stone of the George Rogers Clark Memorial at 
this place was sealed, D. Frank Culbertson, vice-chairman of the com- 
mission presiding, and Senator Simeon D. Fess making the address. 
The dedication of the memorial will occur next year. 


The state of Minnesota celebrated its diamond jubilee this year, 
marking the seventy-fifth anniversary of its entrance into the Union. 
May 11 a statehood day was held at the building of the historical society 
at St. Paul when its president William W. Cutter presented a sketch 
of Minnesota’s attainment of statehood. Other addresses were made 
by Superintendent Blegen, Dean Guy Stanton Ford of the University, 
and Frank B. Kellogg of the World Court. Radio broadcasts occupied 
the entire week, and the celebration climaxed with a birthday party 
at the capitol for sixty-six residents of St. Paul and Minneapolis who 
were born in 1858. All the local historical societies arranged special 
programs and the state press codperated in a marked manner. 


Minnesota History for September contains the account by Grace 
Lee Nute of an early artist of Wisconsin and Minnesota, Peter Rin- 
disbacher. He belonged to a Swiss family who joined in 1821 Lord 
Selkirk’s Red River Colony and after finding life there intolerable made 
their way to southwestern Wisconsin, where they lived for three years. 
Later removing to St. Louis the son died there in 1834. He had dis- 
tinct talents as an artist, and his sketches of western life would have 
been better known but for his untimely decease. Miss Nute whets our 
appetite for more of his work by the sketches she has used to illustrate 
her article. 


The Sesquicentennial of Presbyterianism in Kentucky was cele- 
brated at Harrodsburg October 20, with an address by Judge Samuel M. 
Wilson, of Lexington. Judge Wilson visited Madison this summer and 
found materials for his subject in the Draper Manuscripts of our 
Library. 


“The Conquest of a Continent” is the title of a new colored pictorial 
map of the United States which has been prepared and is being pub- 
lished for the Map Committee of the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
of American Association of University Women, whose address is 2119 
Girard Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. The map is being sold 
for the purpose of raising money to establish university fellowships, 
and not for profit. The unmounted map to be attached to the wall for 
convenient consultation sells for one dollar. This map not only repre- 
sents a very interesting new enterprise in which historians and artists 
have collaborated successfully, but it promises to be a real help to 
history students in and out of school. The drawings, all brilliantly 
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colored, are historically suggestive of the conditions and forces making 
for American development. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Charles D. Stewart (“‘A Bachelor General”) is a distinguished 
writer of Wisconsin residing at Hartford. He is the author of The 
Fugitive Blacksmith and Partners of Providence. His articles have 


appeared from time to time in such magazines as the Century and the 
Atlantic Monthly. 


Hjalmar R. Holand (“The Sign of the Cross”) of Ephraim, con- 
tributed to our Magazine some years ago an article on “The Kensington 
Rune Stone.” His research on this subject has resulted in the recent 
publication of a 300-page volume entitled ““The Kensington Stone.” 


James L. Sellers (“James R. Doolittle’) of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
was a former member of the history faculty at the University of Wis- 
consin. He is now a professor of history at the University of Nebraska. 


W. A. Titus (“Three Pioneer Taverns’) of Fond du Lac, is a 
curator of our Society and a well known historian of the Fox River 


Valley. 


William George Bruce of Milwaukee, also one of our curators, con- 
tinues his memoirs in this issue. 


Annie A. Nunns (“The Vilas Papers”) the assistant superintend- 


ent of the Society, because of her uniquely complete knowledge of these 
papers, has written a brief survey of them. 














